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sx EDITORIAL & 


PouiTIcAL parties always threaten to “sweep” the country. 
They seem to infer, at least, that it is a little dirty. 


Lia, Peru, has taken measures to silence loud phonographs 
and player pianos. They won’t know anything about disagree- 
able noises until everybody has a radio getting static at once. 


q 


UNper the new laws Turks must take off their fezzes and 
keep on their shoes. Thus they are regulated from head to foot. 


€ 


Now a lot of stocking factories will have to go bankrupt, 
as a result of changing feminine fashions. First they left 
off their bustles, then their hair, next their corsets, then their 
petticoats—and now their stockings. Oh, dear, dear; what 
are we coming to? 


q 


Ir 1s all right, even laudable, for women to get interested 
in a political race, but really it is wrong, quite wrong, for them 
to go so far as to serve an ultimatum on their husbands to 
either vote for their candidate or leave home. Give the 
boys the freedom of the ballot. 


q 
BRAVE WOMEN 
WE HAVE long had the general impression that women, 


as a class, are timid, “nervous” and fearful. Seems 
that we shall have to change our old-fashioned opinion. For 
women to insist on trying to fly over the ocean when one after 
another of their sex had tried in vain, only to disappear and 
never to be heard from again, shows plainly enough that they 
too have plenty of that “sterner stuff” which is supposed 
to go into a real man’s make up. 

Women have always been brave, though in the past it has 
been the fashion to show timidity, delicacy and daintiness. 
Yet surgeons and dentists have always testified that in the 
presence of physical pain and in the tortures of physical suf- 
fering they have shown a remarkable fortitude. As for 
mental suffering, they. have always been better able to bear 
it than men. Witness Lady Macbeth. When it comes to 
physical daring they have not shone like men because in the 
nature of things they could not go in for it as much. Yet 
many an explorer and big game hunter has been accompanied 
by his wife right through thick and thin. And who does not 
remember that the parachute jumpers of the old balloon 
ascensions on county fair days were usually women—as well 
as the trapeze artists and standing riders of the circus? 

Kipling knew what he was talking about in the matter of 
the ‘female of the species,” but women have a bravery aside 
from the maternal instinct that would make them fight a lion 
or an elephant. Where there have been martyrs freely facing 
death for a cause women have stood out just as unflinchingly 
as any men. Though taught by instinct and reason to dread 
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and hate war they have turned Molly Pitchers or Joans of 


Arc in times of necessity. All this, too, in spite of their lack 
of physical strength which handicaps them and makes their 
courage all the more remarkable by comparison with the 
stronger men. 

And yet most of them will jump and run from a mouse. 


q 


WHENEVER a man comes to the conclusion that he is indis- 
pensable then he isn’t. 


g 
BATHTUB TRAGEDIES 


FREQUENTLY we read of persons being electrocuted or 

badly shocked, by turning on an electric light while stand- 
ing in water in a bathtub. The danger is one that is not ap- 
parent, and the risk is not limited to people unaccustomed to 
electric lights. Those using them every day are just as likely 
to turn them on or off while standing in water while the body 
thus forms a ready conductor. The act is usually impulsive, 
done while the mind is on something else. The results are the 
same as if a deliberate attempt at suicide were made. 

The remedy, plain and simple, is for the builders not to put 
the electric lights within reach of anyone in the bathtub. The 
builders, or at least the architects, are the ones who ought to 
know and who ought to give thought to such things. Yet 
the tourist finds in many-a hotel the electric globe, with the 
switch on it, hanging just above the tub. He has to be wise, 
or thoughtful, or lucky, not to get caught. There is no use 
or sense in creating such dangerous situations, Let the build- 
ers and owners take thought. 


q 


A SwepisH scholar sees the day when the whole world will 
have to learn English. And we who have been trying to learn 
it all our lives know what a job the other fellows are in for. 


SAVING RUSSIAN WAIFS 


ONE thing that helped the world realize what an awful 

cataclysm took place in Russia with her defeat in the 
war and the bloody revolution that followed was the presence 
on the streets of Russian cities of hordes of homeless, ragged 
and wild children. 

What else could be expected after the 3,000,000 Russian 
casualties sustained in the war, and the 10,000,000 citizens 
killed in the revolution? In 1922 the homeless children num- 
bered more than 1,000,000. They were ragged and dirty, and 
often vicious. In winter they sought warmth in any hole or 
hovel ; they huddled together against chimneys or hot tar bar- 
rels in the roads, in cellars, in stables—anywhere a little heat 
or shelter could be found. Naturally they grew wild, lost all 
self-respect and acquired bad habits, bad manners and bad 
health. 

In October last year, during a period of soviet celebrations, 
it was resolved to put an end to this evil. It is now said to be 
hard to find a waif on the streets—especially at Moscow. ‘The 
government established “collecting stations” where the waifs 
were brought. Some were found to have parents and were 
restored to them. Others were sent to labor colonies and 
agricultural communes. ‘There they are sent to school and 
taught trades at the same time. 

Provisions had to be made for medical and mental examina- 
tion of the rescued, or captured, children. In one station, for 
example, out of 577 children only 198 were found to be normal. 
Five were insane, 13 epileptic, 13 hysterical, 13 physically de- 
fective and 278 “difficult.” To save such human wreckage— 
sufferers for the faults of others—is a worthy undertaking, and 
a big one, for the U. S. S. R.—Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. . 
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Hoover and Smith Set the Pace for Their Parties 


ITH election 
day only a 
month away, 


the presidential candi- 

dates are beginning to hit their stride 
in outlining policies on which each 
hope to be elected. It’s about time the 
campaign was taking on some “pep” as 
far as personal appeal to the voters is 
concerned. Not until Hoover and Smith 
started their speaking itineraries did 
the battle promise anything more excit- 
ing than the Coolidge-Davis skirmish of 
1924. Up to that time speakers of both 
parties had been stressing details and 
not essentials. Whether unfortunate or 
otherwise, this had the effect of turning 
the people’s interest to more interesting 
things, such as “whispering campaigns” 
and the like. 

Hoover, being on the defensive, seems 
perfectly willing to let his rival set the 
pace. That is why, from a press stand- 
point, the New York governor makes 
more news than the Republican candi- 
date. Smith knows he must gain votes 
in Republican territory if he expects to 
be elected in. November. Hence the rea- 
son that, as an impartial observation. 
Smith’s speeches are and must be 
“newsy” and colorful while Hoover’s 
are reserved and inclined to be dry and 
statistical. 

Smith relies on the appeal of what 
he calls “plain language.” Hoover pre- 
fers more formal and academic discus- 
sion. Their extremes of speech are well 
illustrated by the Democratic candi- 
date’s pronunciation of radio as if spell- 
ed “raddio” and his rival’s insistence on 
spelling program the European way— 
i. e, “programme.” Smith was first 
to mention his rival by name. Hoover 
would rather assail Democratic poli- 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Believe It Or Not - 


The Democratic Standard Bearer Wades Into the Attack 
Rival is Content to Stress Coolidge Prosperity 


cies as those of the party rather than 
of the individual. The mode of at- 
tack and parry is more pronounced 
since the candidates outlined to the na- 
tion the grounds on which each will 
fight. As was natur&l and to be expected, 
Hoover stresses prosperity and the ac- 
complishments of the Coolidge adminis- 
tration. Smith’s keynote is the mistakes 
of the present administration. Prohibi- 
tion, tariff and farm relief, though grab- 
bing the lion’s share of publicity, are 
only minor issues in the opinion of both 
candidates. Thus, the main contentions 
are not so different from 1924, though 
the battle is necessarily more hectic due 
to the personalities and many unusual 
complications involved. 


Since Smith is the plaintiff and Hoov- 
er the defendant, to use legal phrase- 
ology, it is fair to consider the former’s 
presentation of the case first. Though 
the New York governor’s Omaha speech 
was really an appeal to the “progres- 
sive” Republicans and the dissatisfied 
farm element in general, it gave the 
country more definite information on 
the Democratic line of attack. Calling 
attention to the fact that the Republican 
platform of 1928 repeats the same prom- 
ise made by that party to the farmers 
in 1924, Smith charged the Republicans 
with not only failing to live up to their 
word as it respects agriculture but 
quoted pre-convention statements of 
Hoover in an attempt to show that the 
Republican candidate has hedged and 
contradicted himself on this problem. 

Smith derided President Coolidge’s ex- 
pression of “solicitude and sympathy” 
for the farmer and the executive’s op- 
position to every measure for farm re- 
lief without having any plan of his own 
to offer. But Smith would place chief 
blame on his opponent. He*says: 


Mr. Hoover, as the chief adviser of the 
last two administrations upon the subject 
of agriculture, assumed a direct responsi- 
bility for the hostility and inaction of the 
administration and continues to assume 
that responsibility by his fulsome indorse- 
ment of the record of Coolidge policies. 


The Democratic tariff viewpoint en- 
tered when Smith, stressing need for 
control of the exportable surplus crop, 
challenged Hoover’s statement that “an 
adequate tariff is the foundation of farm 
relief.” “Everybody knows,” said Smith, 
“that the tariff is not effective as to the 
basic cash crops without a supplemental 
device to make it work.” Smith de- 


clared that none of 
Hoover’s farm policies 
“can function with re- 
spect to the major cash 
crops unless they are coupled with the 
control of the exportable surplus, with 
the cost of lifting it out of the domestic 
market assessed back on the crop bene- 
fited. Smith explained his own ideas 
without mentioning the equalization fee: 


Various people have atfempted to mis- 
represent and confuse my attitude with 
respect to the McNary-Haugen bill. I do 
not propose to leave the slightest doubt in 
anybody’s mind on that subject. As I read 








—Chicago Tribune 


The Burden Reversed 


the MecNary-Haugen bill, its fundamental 
purpose is to establish an effective control 
of the sale of exportable surplus, with the 
cost imposed upon the commodity benefited. 
For that principle the Democratic platform 
squarely stands, and for the principle I 
squarely stand. 

Mr. Hoover stands squarely opposed to 
this principle by which the farmer could 
get the benefit of the tariff. What remains 
of the McNary-Haugen bill is a mere mat- 
ter of method, and I do not limit myself 
to the exact mechanics and methods em- 
bodied in that bill. 


Smith also saw fit to reply to an “em- 
barrassing” questionnaire, in part, as 
follows: 


“How will your proposal for the sale of 
liquor in a few states meet your issue of 
personal liberty in the other states?” 

The prevention of the sale of liquor is in 
the exercise of police power and I have 
clearly shown that if a majority of the 
people of a given state voted for the exer- 
cise of that police power in that direction, 
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they should get it to the limit. On the 
other hand, following a well-defined Jeffer- 
sonian principle of state rights, the state 
that does not want the exercise of that 
police power ought to be in a _ position 
through a majority of its people to say so. 

“Do you believe the country would be 
more prosperous with liquor or without?” 

Nobody, no living person, no matter how 
wise, no matter how well-informed, no mat- 
ter how far-seeing, could make any answer 
to that question, because there 
has never been liquor out of the 
country. 

“Do you believe that liquor is 
the great issue in this cam- 
paign?” 

I certainly do not. 

“How can you square your sup- 
port of Democratic candidates 
for Congress pledged against 
liquor with what you say you 
will do for liquor?” 

There is nothing that the pres- 
ident can do about liquor. All 
he can do is to recommend to 
Congress and he can assume the 
leadership of the American peo- 
ple in an effort to show them 
that his recommendation is 
right. That is what I propose 
to do, and let the American peo- 
ple make the decision, as they 
have to do. 

“You have stated that the 
Underwood tariff law fulfills the pledges of 
this year’s Democratic platform.” 

My answer is that I never said that and I 
challenge them to find it in any public 
paper of mine. 

“Are you still personally opposed to the 
St. Lawrence waterway ?” 

Why in my speech of acceptance I frank- 
ly said to the American people that while 
I was governor of New York I favored the 
all-American route because it went through 
that state, but inasmuch as the figures af- 
fecting the St. Lawrence route, are disputed 
by some eminent engineers, I am willing to 
leave it to Congress after a study of the 
matter. 

“Are you in favor of higher food prices 
in the city or lower food prices on the 
farm.” 

My answer to that is that the farmer can 
get the full benefit of the value of his crop 
without increasing the price in the city. 


Holding that the quiz came from a 
neutral group of patriotic § citizens, 
Smith in conclusion suggested that in 
all fairness the same questions be asked 
Hoover. Republican headquarters, how- 
ever, announced that Hoover would 
ignore them. 

The first candidate to recognize the 
religious squabbie, thereby inviting it 
into the campaign as a legitimate issue, 
was Smith. Much against the advice of 
his managers, it is said, he devoted his 
Oklahoma City address to a bitter at- 
tack on the “un-American and secret 
propaganda” against him. He charged 
the Republican party with instigating 
or abetting the “whispering campaign” 
and was particularly bitter against such 
defaulters from his own party as Sen- 
ator Simmons of North Carolina, for- 
mer Senator Owen of Oklahoma “and 
the like.” 

In defending his record as governor 
he mentioned that his veto had never 
been over-ridden, even though Rpubli- 
cans are in the majority in the state leg- 
islature, and cited tributes to his admin- 
istration by former Secretary of State 
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Hughes and other political foes. After 
declaring that the G. O. P. aided distri- 
bution of~anti-Catholic literature and 
after assailing the Ku Klux Klan, Smith 
went on: 


There is the report that nobody has been 
placed in the executive offices at Albany but 
Catholics. Nothing could be so stupid. The 
cabinet of the governor is made up of 14 
men; three are Catholics, 10 are Protes- 
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Hoover’s idea of national issues. Deo. 
claring that wages and standards of li, 
ing “have improved more during 1!) 
past seven and one-half years of Repu!) 
lican rule than during any similar peri 
od in history,” the Republican standar«| 
bearer paid high tribute to his party’ 
tariff policy by saying: 

The protective tariff has been a fund: 
mental policy of the Republican party ev 
since the party was found 
Against it the Democratic part 
has battled for these same 
years. Two months ago th« 
platform hinted that th 
thought we might be right. How 
ever, they declared for a tari! 
that would maintain effectiy 
competition. That must mean 
tariff which will maintain effe 
tive competition of foreig 
against American goods. Th: 
is not protection. That this 
the meaning is borne out by r¢ 
erences to the Underwood tari 
of the last Democratic admini 
tration as the ideal. The re-e: 
actment of that tariff would 
in a flood of foreign goods, d 
stroy employment and _ low 
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tants and one is a Jew. Outside of the cabi- 
net members, the governor appoints the 
board and commission under the cabinet of 
26 people. Ten of them are Catholics and 
14 are Protestants. Aside from that, the 
boards and commission, the governor ap- 
points 157; 35 are Catholics, 106 are Prot- 
estants, 12 are Jews and four we were un- 
able to find out anything about. Judicial 
appointments, county appointments and all 
positions in the various judicial and county 
districts of the state not directly related to 
the executive department, total number of 
appointments 177, 64 Catholics, 91 Prot- 
estants and 12 of them we don’t know any- 
thing about. That about as complete as 
anything dissipates this foolish, stupid 
propaganda that so many people believe to 
be true simply because they read it from 
a paper. It is very fine for Republican Na- 
tional Committee and for the Republican 
chairman to disown this kind of propa- 
ganda. It is very easy for him to say 
they are not responsible for it, but I 
haven’t heard any of them say they 
are responsible for what Mrs. Willebrandt, 
assistant attorney, said before the Metho- 
dist preachers. She said to them that the 
600,000 Methodists in Ohio alone were 
enough to put it over. There is separation 
of church and state. Let me ask you in all 
candor and all frankness, and you don’t 
need to answer it: What would be said 
around this country if a member of the 
Democratic administration in Albany were 
to appear before a group of Roman. Catho- 
lics and make that kind of a statement? Let 
me make myself perfectly clear. I don’t 
want any Catholics to vote for me simply 
because I am a Catholic. If any Gatholic 
in this country believes that the welfare, 
the prosperity, the well-being, the growth 
and expansion of the United States is best 
conserved and best promoted by the elec- 
tion of Hoover I welcome the vote for 
Hoover and not for me. 


Issues Seen by Hoover 
Hoover’s initial campaign speech de- 
livered at Newark, N. J., was primarily 
an appeal to union labor and the work- 
ing maff~in general, yet sounded the 
tocsin of Republican prosperity and 


Left—-Young woman motorist with Hoover 


Right—Y outhful New Yorker with Smith poster. 


wages and demoralize our far) 
érs all over the United Stat 
I would suggest that the « 
ployees of industries in t 
country should directly investigate as 
what would happen to their employm: 
with lowered tariffs. 


Discussing immigration, Hoover sai 


The Republican administration impo 
restrictions upon immigration largely 
protect the American workman. With | 
bars of immigration down, the flow 
those seeking relief from the poverty 
Europe would create a horde of job hunt: 
around every employment office in the Un 
ed States. The pressure of this flood wou 
break our wages toward the levels of F1 
rope. No one places a higher worth up: 
the foreign-born citizen than I do. I! 
brings many elements of great value in « 
cultural development. We welcome his lh: 
in building our new civilization. The i: 
migration laws should be amended to r« 
edy the hardships to families. I have urs: 
before that this be done. In my acceptan 
speech I stated my opposition to any 
crease in immigration. The restriction up: 
immigration is a boon not only to thos¢ 
my hearers who were born on Ameri 
soil, but to those who have come from t! 
old countries, for every one would suf 
equally by the lowering of our wages ani 
standards of living. 

The enactment of this law was oppo 
on economic grounds. I do not here p 
pose to enter into the arguments whi 
were advanced in perfect good faith t! 
production in America would shrink 
cause we would have too few workers, 
the cost of living would thus increase, 
that it would destroy America’s ability 
compete in the shipment of her goods i 
foreign markets... I did not agree with th 
arguments. I believe that the maintena! 
of the higher stands of living stimula! 
the development of labor-saving devices, 
creases skill in our workmen, and in 
managers, and that in this way we « 
pensate for higher wages. It is proving 
self so today. We are exporting more go 
abroad than ever in our history. We : 
gradually lowering the cost of living 
greater efficiency. 


Hoover touched on the farm silue- 
tion when he related how his party ):> 
since the war built up the export ©! 
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products of American labor and the 
American farm. He called attention to 
the fact that our export trade is now 
58 per cent above pre-war figures 
whereas that of all other countries is 
10 per cent. This, he said, increases 
the farmer’s buying power and in turn 
his demand for the products of labor. 
As for unemployment, Hoover said: 


There have been assertions of wide un- 
employment at the present time. There 
was a temporary dip of employment last 
winter. From this. we are now rapidly re- 
covering. Its causes were local and tem- 
porary. They were the combined effect of 
the Mississippi flood, a great shift in the 
motor industry, and the collapse of real 
estate speculation. An accurate survey of 
the Department of Labor showed that even 
including the usual winter seasonal unem- 
ployment, about 1,800,000 employees were 
out of work as contrasted with five to six 
million in 1921. During the past two 
months there has been a higher record of 
production and consumption of goods than 
during corresponding months of any pre- 
vious year. There could not be such a rec- 
ord unless employment was steadily recov- 
ering. The average of real wages is higher 
today than ever before. And the arduous 
hours of labor have decreased. Despite the 
great after-war slump wages have risen un- 
til today they are over 50 per cent greater 
than before the war. Viewed in another 
way, while the cost of living today is about 
60 points on the index above pre-war, wages 
are 127 above. Parallel with this increase 
average hours of labor have decreased. 


Crediting the Republican administra- 
tion for putting the government back on 
its feet after the chaos of war, Hoover 
said: 

When we came into office we were con- 
fronted with a total disorganization of the 
world trade due to the war. We had been 
exporting great quantities of munitions. 
This business was finished. World trade 
was demoralized to such an extent that the 
actual movement of commodities between 
all nations was some 20 per cent less than 
before the war. 

We set out upon a definitely organized 
campaign to build up the export of the prod- 
ucts of Ameriéan labor and of the American 
farm. We reorganized the Department of 
Commerce for the promotion of American 


trade abroad on a greater scale than had. 


ever been achieved or ever attempted by 
any government anywhere in the world. We 
mobilized our manufacturers and exporters; 
co-operating with them in laying out and 
executing strategic plans to expand our for- 
eign trade in all directions. That this great 
part played by the government is no hypo- 
thetical assertion is amply evidenced by the 
fact that the daily applications for assist- 
ance by exporters to the Department have 
steadily increased from 500 daily in 1922 
to an average of 10,000 a day in 1928. In 
the last year before the war our total ex- 
ports were a little under $2,500,000,000. In 
1922 the first year of the Republican admin- 
istration they were $3,750,000,000. The dol- 
lar since-the war has not been as valuable 
a dollar as in 1913. If we make a correc- 
tion so as to estimate them on a quantity 
basis we find that our exports for 1922 
were in pre-war dollars about $2,730,000,000. 
During the year 1927 our exports were 
$4,750,000,000 and if for comparison we con- 
vert this figure in the pre-war value of the 
dollar they were $3,840,000,000. Thus on 
any calculation our exports have increased 
by over one billion dollars during the past 
seven years. This is an increase of 41 per 
cent since 1922 and an increase of 58 per- 
cent over pre-war. 
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Washington’s schoolgirls are not as 
wild as a local sensational paper would 
make them appear. Take the rolled 
stocking craze for instance. A camera- 
man from this particular paper was as- 
signed to take pictures of schoolgirls 
with bare limbs. He traveled from one 
school to another without finding any. 
Finally, in desperation he asked a group 
of girls to roll their hose down for the 
occasion. Charles J. Schwartz, prin- 
cipal of Stuart high, who appeared on 
the scene objected. There was a scuffle 
but the photographer got his picture 
and the girls got undeserved publicity. 

x # 2 


The new McKinley High School, 
which opened its doors for the first 
time at the beginning of the current 
school year, is one of the handsomest 
buildings in the nation’s public school 
system. And it should be, for it repre- 
sents an expenditure of $3,180,000 in- 
cluding athletic stadium and _ other 
buildings which occupy 15 acres. The 
main school building alone cost $2,250,- 
000. The capital city knows that edu- 
cation pays. This year it is spending 
$12,000,000 on educating its 70,000 chil- 
Uren. This is almost one-third the 
entire cost of running the Disirict of 
Columbia. 

Ge 2 Fi 

Many strange motor caravans stop 
over at the capital, but about the most 
completely fitted outfit was the one 
carrying Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Stewart 
of Easton, Md. The special van fitted 





A Real Land Yacht 


to a standard auto chassis was designed 
by Melville Hart, British naval archi- 
tect. The interior is divided into living 
room, kitchen, driving and sleeping com- 
partments, also two shower baths. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart expect to tour the 
United States and Canada. 

5} a] . i 


When a private soldier is buried in 
Arlington national cemetery across the 
Potomac from Washington a lone bugler 
and the sound of “taps” constitute the 
army’s only tribute. When a commis- 
sioned officer is interred there are slow- 
pacing horses, details of soldiers march- 
ing with reversed arms, strains of 


- Chopin’s funeral march, intonations of 


the Latin service for the dead and a 


parting volley in addition to the bugle 
call. Brig. Gen. Michael Cooney who 
died the other day rated all of this, 
yet his dying request was that he be 
buried without “full military honors.” 
In life he entered the army as a private 
and in death he left it as such. A vet- 
eran of the Civil and Spanish-American 
wars, he was retired in 1904. 
& & & 


The custom of smashing straw hats 
on Sept. 15th does not find favor with 
Police Judge Robert E. Mattingly. A 
man brought before him on a charge of 
disorderly conduct for fighting back 
when rowdies tried to wreck his hat 
was dismissed by the judge who said he 
would have likewise resisted. Further- 
more, Judge Mattingly termed the cus- 
tom of outlawing straw hats on a 
certain date “a conspiracy” of the hat 
manufacturers. 
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Chief among the problems which 
greeted the President on his return was 
the Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact, rati- 
fication of which he strongly favors 
though not until after the naval build- 
ing program is settled; consideration of 
the reported secret Franco-British naval 
armament limitation agreement; meas- 
ures to thwart the threatened budget 
deficit and details of next year’s budget; 
his final message to Congress, and op- 
position to confirmation of his appoint- 
ment of Roy O. West as secretary of 
interior. 

7 % 4 

The army of government workers in 
Washington think Uncle Sam should 
give them half-holiday on Saturdays all 
the year round. There was a move in 
this direction when President Coolidge 
was asked to continue the present sum- 
mer schedule of Saturday half-holidays 
until Congress had an opportunity to 
consider a bill to make the idea a year- 
ly affair. 

ut J MS 

One of the banes of public libraries 
is the individual who mutilates news- 
paper files. It just happened that a 
visitor from New York was caught in 
the act at the Library of Congress. “Vl 
replace the paper,” he offered but Po- 
lice Judge Gus A. Schuldt fined him $60. 
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Children who frequent the Botanical 
gardens near the Capitol grieve because 
their “‘story-teller man” has disappear- 
ed. No longer does he visit those beau- 
tiful grounds to gather open-mouthed 
little ones about his knee and tell them 
of personal experiences in the Civil 
war, Indian campaign and adventures 
in South America. They do not know 
that the man who once thrilled them is 
no more, and that his body lay unclaim- 
ed at the local morgue because he had 
no relatives or grown-ups to care. He 
was Joseph Gigandet, who died at the 
age of 93 without the knowledge of his 
little friends, 
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Better safety in the air was discussed 
at the first national conference on safety 
in aeronautics held in New York City 
under the auspices of the Guggenheim 
fund for the promotion of aeronautics. 
This is the organization which has tak- 
en into its service Col. Lindbergh and 
other noted airmen. Discussion at the 
conference involved -aircraft design, 
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History Repeats Itself 


construction, equipment, fields, air- 
ways, weather reports and other con- 
siderations, with special attention to 
new instruments to aid pilots in flying 
in fog and rain and at night. 

Present air safety records are not 
entirely satisfactory. However, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Warner de- 
clares the United States military and 
naval services better off in this respect 
than the same branches of service in 
European nations. His explanation 
that different nations learn a great deal 
from each other will find concrete dem- 
onstration in the first international con- 
ference on civil aeronautics, to open at 
Washington Dec. 12, with representa- 
tives from 50. nations in attendance. 
This conference will help mark avia- 
tion’s 25th anniversary, commemorat- 
ing the experiments of the Wright 
brothers on the sand dune at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. 

Though agreed that aviation accidents 
can be reduced, air experts take pains 
to point out that the present mishap 
toll is not excessive considering the 
number of planes and men now flying. 
What with public flying fields being 
established all over the country, the 
American civilian is just becoming “air 
minded.” Too long has he been led 
to believe that the plane is a dangerous 
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vehicle. But this was the case with 
auto, and the public has to overcome 
its antipathy in the same way. Assist- 
ant Secretary Warner and others point 
out that the European public has gotten 
the start of America in the air for the 
simple reason that flying on that con- 
tinent has been made more attractive. 
But we are rapidly making up for this. 
Attractive airports are building over 
the nation. Those at San Diego, Cal., 
and Newark, N. J., are examples. Such 
things lead Assistant Postmaster Gen. 
Glover, in charge of air mail, to pre- 
dict that within three years passenger 
travel by air in the United States will 
equal the mileage flown by ee 
lines. 
“a 7 4 

The women who participated in the 
Pathfinder straw vote—and there were 
many who indicated their sex—showed 
a decided sentiment for Hoover. This 
was noticeable even south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. From volunteered ex- 
pressions of opinion which accompa- 
nied their ballots, prohibition is chiefly 
responsible. The majority of women 
voters have always voted dry and they 
give indication of following custom. An 
incidental.factor is equal rights. Hoov- 
er has been more forward than Smith 
in advocating more opportunities for 
women and thereby has earned support 
of the National Woman’s Party and kin- 
dred organizations. 
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It looks as though ratification of the 
Kellogg-Briand anti-war treaty will 
wait on consideration by the Senate of 
the naval program. Thus the peace 
treaty would be a weapon to force 
small-navy men to vote for more war- 
ship construction. It will be remem- 
bered that a 74-ship building program 
failed at the last session, though a com- 
promise 15-cruiser bill passed both 
House and Senate. The navy will again 
urge Secretary Wilbur’s original pro- 
gram calling for an expenditure of 
$740,000,000. Secretary Kellogg declares 
the peace treaty should not be a polit- 
ical issue. But it remains to be seen 
whether Congress will take the same 
view, particularly since Hoover has re- 
ferred to the pact as “a Republican ac- 
complishment.” 

& & M& 

Observance of Fire Prevention Week, 
starting Oct. 7th, brings the unpleasant 
reminder that America’s fire loss 
amounts to nearly $500,000,000 a year, 
not counting the 12,000 lives sacrificed 
and 30,000 persons injured. Seventy 
per cent of this, it is said, could be pre- 
vented. Carelessness continues to be 
the prime factor. “Since the World war 
America has lost more lives through 
fires than this country lost in the war 
itself,’ declares Irving T. Bush, presi- 


dent of the Bush Terminal, adding: “We 


have destroyed in property during the 
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same period the equivalent of two- 
thirds of the national wealth of Bel- 
gium. The damage Germany did to Bel- 
gium during the war was infinitesima! 
in comparison to the fire ravages we 
permit in America. In America the per 
capita cost annually is $5 as compared 
to less than 50 cents in Europe.” 

It is because every’ minute in this 
country $1,064 goes up in smoke that 
President Coolidge, in proclaiming this 
year’s observance, declared: 


Widespread interest and activity in fir 
prevention have had a marked influence i 
bringing about a realization of public re 
sponsibility in dealing with the fire wast 
problem. Cities, towns and farming com 
munities, engaging in a constructive cam 
paign to inculcate sound principles of fir 
prevention in the minds of thinking inhabit 
ants, are accomplishing highly desirab) 
and satisfactory results. There is urgent 
need, however, to translate this effort 
into further remedial action. Increase 
vigilance on the part of all citizens is ne 
essary, for their cumulative efforts will de 
termine the future reduction or increase i 
our national fire waste. 
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Miss Florence Trumbull, daughter « 
Connecticut’s executive, and John Coo! 
idge, son of President and Mrs. Coolidg: 
give indication that the wedding bel! 
will peal for them before the Coolidg: 
leave the White House. But the we: 
ding will not take place in Washingto 
both insist. John’s fiancee recently r 
turned from Europe with clothes whic! 
would make a good start for a troussea\ 
Meanwhile John, who graduated fro 
Amherst last spring, has gone to wo! 
as a filing clerk at the New York, Ne 











John and His Shadow 


Haven and Hartford railroad offices a! 
New Haven at $30 a week. He repor! 
for work at 8:30 every morning. b' 
he is not many miles from Hartford 
where the Trumbulls live. Until Joh 
went to live at the home of Prof. b« 
jamin W. Bacon, of the Yale Divini! 
School, he was shadowed by Russe?! 
Woods, secret service agent originall: 
detailed by the President to see tha! 
John kept to his studies. John is 2- 
His father was 33 when married. 
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Politics 


In a speech at Denver, Smith charges 
Hoover with aiding power trust propaganda 
and obstructing public development of 
Muscle Shoals and Colorado river power. 
Democratic nominee assails appointment of 
Roy O. West, new commerce secretary, as 
aiding the private monopoly grab and fa- 
yors early construction of Boulder dam. 

Rep. John Q. Tilson, House Republican 
leader charged by Democrats with being 
an instigator in the “whispering campaign” 
against Smith, is renominated in Connec- 
ticut. 

Senator John J. Blaine of Wisconsin, 
progressive Republican, bolts Hoover. 

In a record-breaking primary vote ex- 
ceeding 640,000, Massachusetts nominates 


Benjamin L. Loring (Rep.) to oppose Sena- 


tor David I. Walsh (Dem.) in November. 
Lieut. Gov. Frank G, Allen and Charles H. 
Cole are Republican and Democratic can- 
didates respectively for governor. 


Aviation 


By flying from Los Angeles to Cincinnati 
in 15 hours and 17 minutes without stop, 
Art Goebel wins $3,000 and a $1,000 trophy. 

General Motors is reported about to fol- 
low Ford into the aviation field. The for- 
mer would manufacture motors through its 
subsidiary, the Yellow Coach Co. 


Mrs. Patricia Moore, 22-year-old mother, 
claims the parachute jumping record for 
women by dropping 13,000. feet at Tulsa, 
Okla., in celebration of her birthday. 


Government 


The nation’s 20th national park opens in 
dedication of Bryce canyon, Utah scenic 
spot. It is mamed for a former British 
ambassador beloved for his praise of Amer- 
ican scenery. 


Complaint by Washington farmers of 
fumes from a Canadian smelting plant 
across the border is referred to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for settlement. 

“Hold your wheat,” Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine advises farmers. California 
grapegrowers also withhold shipments to 
boost prices. 

Secretary of State makes formal protest 
against Colombia’s refusal to reopen case 
involving that nation’s cancellation of val- 


uable oil concessions held by American in- 
terests, 


Athletics 
Henri Cochet of France wins national ten- 
nis singles championship by defeating 
Francis T. Hunter at Forest Hills, N. Y. 


General 

United States Cleaners and Dyers Associa- 
tion offers former Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Theodore Roosevelt $30,000 a year 
to act in the same capacity to that industry 
as Will Hays does to the movies and former 
Judge Landis to baseball. 

Miss Polly Lauder, heiress to steel mil- 
lions, sails for Italy where she will marry 
Gene Tunney, resigned pugilistic king. She 
takes along a $40,000 trousseau. 

Some 2,000 members of the thinning ranks 
of blue marched or rode in the 62nd annual 
review of the G. A. R., held at Denver. John 
Reese of Broken Bow, Nebr., is elected new 
commander-in-chief. 
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Frogs Warn Seminoles 
of Impending Hurricane 


An interesting sidelight on the Florida 
hurricane is that the Seminole Indians 
are as conspicuously absent in the list 
of victims as they were in the storm of 
1926, notwithstanding the great wind 
was even more destructive in the Ever- 
glades country than in the Palm Beach 
area. In this storm, as in the other, the 
people had ample warning, but only 
the Seminoles seemed to know what to 
do. According to their own word, they 
did not depend on the weather bureau; 
their warning was the frogs. Long be- 
fore the storm broke frogs were seen 
making inland to bury themselves deep 
in the mud. They seemed to sense ap- 
proaching disaster. “When frogs take 
to swamps, we go too,” explain the 
Seminoles. They kept away from Lake 
Okeechobee and other bodies of water 
which claimed many victims when the 
wind whipped the water into a virtual 
tidal wave that destroyed lives and 
shacks along:«the shores. The latest 
Florida storm toll stands at some 1,250 
dead, the majority of whom were 
negroes, and property loss in the West 
Palm Beach area alone of nearly $50,- 
000,000. Besides raising a $5,000,000 re- 
lief fund, the Red Cross is feeding and 
caring for the homeless and destitute 
not only in Florida but in Porto Rico, 
hit by the same hurricane. 

M . 4 & 

The fact that eight lobbyists at the 
Kentucky legislature paid fines of $250 
each and costs for intruding on the 
floor of the lower house at Frankfort 
without an invitation indicates that 
Kentucky has a lobbyist-control law 
something of the type that Senators 
Carraway of Arkansas and Walsh of 
Montana propose for the national Con- 
gress. They want the small army of 
professional and highly-paid lobbyists 
at Washington registered and _ their 
work restricted. Kentucky, it seems, 
already has just such a law. 

na a: SB 

Fingerprinting of applicants for mi- 
nor government positions is contemplat- 
ed by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The commission wants to 
keep out of the service those not worthy 
of it. In New York, where the finger- 
print method of identification has been 
in use for five years, 18 per cent of the 
applicants are found to have police 
records. : 
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NEW OIL BURNER SELLS AT RE- 
MARKABLY LOW PRICE 





A remarkable new burner which costs 
only a few dollars and which heats any 
stove or furnace just as well as a $400 
or $500 oil burner, has been perfected by 
the International Heating Company, Park 
at Spring Avenues, Dept. 1006, St. Louis, 
Mo. This amazingly simple and sturdy 
device works without electricity or gas. It 
burns a cheap oil, gives one of the hot- 
test, quickest and safest fires known, 
and can be easily slipped into the fire- 
box of any stove or furnace by anyone. 
The manufacturers want agents and offer 
a 30 days’ free trial ‘o everyone. Write 
them today.—Advertisement. 
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RULES OF WAR MADE 


Rules of war affecting modern de- 
vices, such as the radio and airplane, 
formed the principal theme of discus- 
sior at the Warsaw (Poland) meeting 
of the International Law Association. 

In former meetings it had been held 
that a nation is sovereign of the air 
space above its territory. . That was 
suitable enough for dealing with air- 
planes and dirigibles, but since that 
principle was announced radio has de- 
veloped—a use of the air above coun- 
tries which cannot be controlled by the 
nation below. The subject was con- 
sidered in connection with both peace 
and war conditions, and most of the 
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An Austrian Soldier on Water-Skis 





decisions were deferred, the time not 
being “ripe.” It was agreed, however, 
that defamatory messages over the radio 
should be treated not as oral slander 
but as the more serious offense of writ- 
ten libel. 

It was agreed that extradition for po- 
litical offenses should be barred, but in 
cases involving serious criminal of- 
fenses states applied to for extradition 
might grant it though the motive for 
the crime was political. Most of the 
subjects were merely discussed, clarity 
and the molding of opinion being sought 
this way before decisions should be 
made. One committee was charged with 
preparing a code of rules governing the 
relations between an invading army 
and civilian populations. There were 
also discussions on uniformity of bank- 
rupt laws; regulation of private inter- 
national contracts in war time; prac- 
tices of monopolistic trade cartels, and 
uniformity in arbitration rules. 
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RUSSIA SEEKS CAPITAL 


Soviet Russia needs foreign capital, 
and no longer makes any secret of it. 
In abandoning some of her communist 
principles by taking a step backward 
toward the old economic order Russia 
is not ashamed or apologetic. Its need 
of funds and its application to “cap- 
italistic” nations for this need are ex- 
plained on the ground that the very 


rapid expansion of soviet Russia has 
made the aid necessary. 

The government is now granting con- 
cessions to foreign capitalists in indus- 
try, mining, agriculture and commerce, 
and is encouraging to the greatest pos- 
sible extent the investment of foreign 
capital in Russia. Also, instead of re- 
stricting the concessions to two and 
three years, as hitherto, capital is in- 
vited to come on at least a semi-per- 
manent basis.. 

Germany at present leads in the con- 
cessions granted, having secured 31. 
The United States is next with 14. 
Then comes England with 10, Japan 
with seven, France with six, and others 
scattered, amounting, in all, to 97. It 
was reported but not confirmed that a 
monopoly on the soviet oil fields had 
been given to an American company in 
exchange for $15,000,000 annually. 

Although at the summer session of 
the “Third Red Internationale” in Mos- 
cow plans were discussed for spreading 
communism in other countries, includ- 
ing the United States where negroes, 
Chinese and Japanese were said to of- 
fer a fertile field, Russia has in many 
ways shown a friendlier, more conciliat- 
ing attitude toward neighboring states, 
Besides the aid rendered in the Nobile 
arctic expedition rescue work a plan 
has been entered into with Germany for 
a trans-Siberian service of dirigibles 
which would greatly shorten the time 
of travel between Berlin, Moscow, 
Tokyo and points along that route. A 
gesture of friendship was even made 
toward the Jews of Russia. They were 
offered 200,000 acres of land in the 
Crimea for home sites, and a committee 
was appointed to find another place for 
farm settlement if the Crimea were 
found not suitable. 
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FRANCE PUNISHES BULLFIGHTING 


Four bullfighters from Spain had 
cause to repent of their generous wish 
to give the town of Vichy, Central 
France, a taste of real bullfighting. The 
French law forbidding the killing of 
bulls as a public spectacle was applied 
to them. The four were sentenced to 
pay five francs for each bull killed and 
tq serve three days in jail. Many towns 
in the South of France have what they 
‘all “bullfights,” but the “toreadors” 
merely tease the bulls and then dodge 
their rushes. They never kill. 
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STREET CARS FOR WOMEN 


Someone thought that delicate, re- 
fined women suffered from _ being 
crowded and jostled in street cars, as 
happens in all cities just before and 
after office hours. So an experiment 
for their relief and comfort was tried 
on the subway trains in Buenos Aires. 
Special cars for women only were put 
on the trains at rush hours. The cars 
were put on the front of the train, then 
on the end and finally in the middle, 
but wherever they located they were 
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the only cars on the train not crowde:. 
or even filled. The women would pus), 
their way into the other cars with {} 
men, where every inch of floor spa: 
was contended for, and leave the wo 
en’s cars unfilled. It was decided by {; 
officials that the fair passengers ) 
ferred to ride with the men, and 
motive, as they saw it, was to be : 
mired. 
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AMERICAN FOOD IN FRANCE 

One American in France saw a x: 
thing and went for it. He noted | 
presence in that country of many An 
icans, and he knew they longed 
times for some of the good things to « 
they were accustomed to at home : 
which they could not find in Euro) 
So Commdr. Andrew Jackson Stone, 
S. N., started producing and supplyi 
Vermont pork sausage and corn on 
cob. 

For his purpose he got a 50()-a 
place in the mountain section 1 
Meulan, not far from Paris. There | 
day he has a herd of 1,500 hogs, of 1 
stock and well cared for. He supp! 
corn on the cob for Parisian restaur: 
and to French liners that wish to ¢:' 
to the American taste, and he has ») 
a comfortable fortune. He has « 
succeeded in getting some French f: 
lies to form a liking for corn, tho 
there is a general prejudice agains 
as food suitable only for horses 
cattle. They liked pork sausauge 





Three lady auto racers of France. Mie. 
Versigny, seated at the wheel, won th: 
kilometer race at the rate of 92 kilometers 
or a little over 57 miles an hour. In |! 
middle is Mrs. Meighan, and on th: 
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ready, and now many prefer his 
mont pork sausage, for he prod 
the best. 
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PRINCE HUNTS LIONS 

A lion hunt in the heart of Afric 
the Prinee of Walaes and his youn: 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, is 10 
attracting the attention and interes! ©! 
all English people and many peop! 
other countries. 

The real purpose of the trip—a! | 
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Egypt awakes. This $300,000 monument at 

Cairo represents the traditional sphynx as 

rising on its forepaws, symbolizing the awak- 
ening of the country. 


the one that caused the government to 
be willing to finance it—is to “sell 
Great Britain.” The Prince of Wales, 
young, popular and sport-loving, has 
traveled over most of the civilized 
world, and some not at all civilized, and 
though his way of traveling is by no 
means economical it is generally be- 
lieved that the trips pay well. He has 
been called “the traveling salesman for 
the empire.” 

The hunting trip to Africa was or- 
ganized rapidly, and the rush of the 
princes to get started caused Wales 
to miss a golf game planned to take 
place between him and Gene Tunney, 
prince of prize fighters, who was the 
lion of the hour in London at the 
time. The party sailed from Marseilles, 
France, and when they arrived at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, they were met and 
escorted into port by the yachts of King 
Fuad and several Egyptian princes, be- 
sides a number of British warships. 
The shore was lined with throngs of 
cheering spectators, and wherever the 
princes went they were followed by 
erowds. Before departing by steamer 
for Ismailia, East Africa, the Prince of 
Wales climbed to the top of the Great 
Pyramid, and with the pyramid as a 
tee he drove a golf ball into the air. 
So mighty was the drive from such an 
elevation that the flight of the ball 
could not be traced. 

Hunting big game in Africa is not a 
novelty for the Prince of Wales. He 
has been through it before. But the 
Duke of Gloucester was quite excited 
over the prospects and could not keep 
his hands off the collection of finest 
rifles in England with which they ex- 
pect to bag many trophies. 
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RUSSIA’S NEW CALENDAR 


A new calendar for Soviet Russia has 
been proposed by the government’s 
commissar of worship. In it the names 
of days and months would perpetuate 
those of leaders of the Russian revolu- 
tion. Two of the old names of months 
would be retained, February and Octo- 
ber, because of their revolutionary asso- 
ciations. The other months would be 
Lenin, Stalin, Rykoff, etc. Sunday, too, 
would be called Lenin; then there would 
be Soviet day, Revolution day and so 
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on. The present calendar marked with 
church holidays and festivals with re- 
ligious designations is completely out of 
date, it is held. 


The proposed changes are in line with 
what was done during the French revo- 
lution—an event which was considered 
by the participants as marking the be- 
ginning of a new era. There were new 
months and seasons, and the first year 
of the revolution was Year I. Some of 
these changes survive yet, for instance 
the metric system of weights and 
measures. 
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RELIGION AND TARIFF ISSUES 


Politics in England are taking a turn 
with new issues looming as the main 
bones of contention in the general elec- 
tions due next spring. 

Two of these issues are religion and 
tariff. The religious question will 
probably be injected into the campaign 
as a result of the new prayer book of 
the Anglican church being rejected by 
parliament. The Anglo-Catholics are 
after the scalp of the home secretary, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, because as 
champion of the Evangelicals he defeat- 
ed them in the House on the question 
of the prayer book. They plan to put 
up an Anglo-Catholic Conservative 
against him in the Twickenham con- 
stituency. Sir William declared it was 
deplorable to bring such questions into 
politics, but that if they ran a candidate 
against him “there will be reprisals, 
_especially in the north of England.” 
There’ is a general dread among all 
parties that the old cry of “no popery” 
will be raised in the campaign. 


England is still in the grip of the 
Manchester school of economics, the 
fundamental principle of which is free 
trade, but Premier Baldwin and other 
prominent Conservatives have been 
veering toward protection. They are 
afraid to come out for a general system 
of high tariffs, but under the guise of 
stimulating industry to relieve the bur- 
den of unemployment they have re- 
sorted to “safeguarding” certain small 
industries against foreign competition. 
Many expect to see a fight in the general 
elections for a wide extension of this 
principle. It is about all the Conserva- 
tives have done during their four years 
of office, with a big majority in Parlia- 
ment, to get work for the million and 
more unemployed. 





—The Warsaw Mucha 


Chimberlain to John Bull—Really this 
Kellogg “anti-bellum” syrup is no good what- 
ever in the case of Egyptian inflammation. 
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OTHER EVENTS 
AT A GLANCE 




















Turkey 
Mrs. Lindbergh, mother of “Flying Colo- 
nel,” arrives in Constantinople, via airplane 
from Italy, to teach chemistry to Turkish 
girls in the American college. 


Sweden 


Socialists lose 16 seats in election to new 
house of deputies. Conservatives and 
Agrarians make gains. 


China 


Nanking government issues decree strict- 
ly forbidding use of opium, tobacco or al- 
coholic liquors to boys and girls under 20. 


Bandits in mountains near Chinping cap- 
ture Miss Tobin, English missionary, and 
companion, Miss Watkins. 


Fifteen deaths daily from bubonic plague 
are reported in Manchuria. Chinese and 
Japanese medical authorities are making 
desperate efforts to curb the spread of the 
disease. 


France 
George H. Storck of Seattle on an at- 
tempted flight around the world wrecks his 


plane in attempting to take off from Mar- 
seilles for Corsica. 

Air ministry suspends indefinitely all 
long-distance flights and all attempts to 
break air records. Aviator Costes is thus 
prevented from attempting a trans-Atlantic 
flight this year. 

Suzanne Lenglen, former women’s tennis 
champion of the world, announces at Nice 
that she is “through with the game for 
good,” either as an amateur or professional. 


Spain 
Fire breaks out in crowded Madrid thea- 
ter and more than 300 lives are lost. 


Great Britain 


The airplane of Margaret Welby crashes 
into an embankment near London and she 
is killed—the first British woman pilot to 
be killed while piloting a machine. 


Canada 
The provincial government of Alberta ar- 
ranges to sell all of its railroads to the 
Canadian Pacific line. 


Germany 
Germany’s new giant dirigible, the Graf 
Zeppelin, makes a trial flight with 90 per- 
sons aboard. The air monster was pro- 
nounced a wonderful performer—satisfac- 
tory in every way. 


Panama 
Panama Rotary Club adopts resolution to 
invite President Coolidge to visit Panama 
after leaving the White House. 


Mexico 
Tropical storms on the north coast of 


the state of Vera Cruz cause damage esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 


Italy 


Announcement is made that Gene Tun- 
ney, heavyweight champion, will marry 
Josephine Lauder, American heiress, in 
October in a little chapel in Sorrento, 
across the bay from Naples. 
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"China Still ‘Has ey T roubles 


New Government Must Fight for Existence While Trying to Organize 
Its Administration of Peace, Reformation and Prosperity 


ists occupied Tangshang, north of 
Tientsin, after only light skirm- 
ishes, while the Northerners retreated 
toward Lwanchow on the Chihli border. 
The civil war is not over in China. 
While the new Nationalist government 
at Nanking is trying to get organized 
and solidified so as to usher in the prom- 
ised golden era it must continue to fight 
for its existence. Mobilization of Mon- 
golians in Manchuria continues and 
looks threatening. One Mongol army 
was estimated at 10,000. The chief op- 
position, though, is from Gen. Chang 
Chung-chang, former dictator of Shan- 
tung province. He is trying to estab- 
lish himself there again, and thé Na- 
tionalists accuse the Japanese of aiding 
him. They charged that Japan had lent 
him $10,000,000, and is also keeping 


A LATE dispatch says the National- 


Chinese Street Comedian Gets a Laugh 


20,000 Japanese troops in Tsing-tao and 
Tsinan and along the railroad in Shan- 
tung between those points. 

There was still another enemy, but 
one the Nationalists seem to dispose of 
rather handily. These were the pirates 
of Hinghwa Bay in Fukien province. 
Those sea marauders had been terrify- 
ing parts of South China for years. A 
large force of Chinese marines landed 
on the coast at midnight and after heavy 
fighting routed the pirates and captured 
their leader, the notorious Yang Teh- 
shing. 

Meanwhile the car of state at Nanking 
rumbles along very slowly with many 
creaks and groans. There is anything 
but.smooth going. At Canton a serious 
breach was reported between Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, representing the Nan- 
king government, and the Kwangsi 
clique in control at Canton. Fighting 
broke out between the troops of the 
two factions, while a rising of the radi- 
cals of Canton loomed threateningly. 
More than 500 agitators were arrested. 

Feng Yu-hsiang, the former “Christian 
general,” left Nanking rather suddenly 
and mysteriously. He had been men- 
tioned for the chief of military opera- 
tions of the new government, and his 
first duties were to put down the revolt 
in Shantung and then disband the army. 


Neither task has been accomplished. 
Feng has been a very changeable sort of 
politician, figuring at times on both sides 
of the conflict, and there was a report of 
revolt against his authority. It has even 
been suggested that Nanking was chosen 
as the new capital because’ of Feng’s 
strong influence at Peking. 

But while the Nationalists have been 
having big troubles they have not been 
deterred from giving attention to small 
things. But their attempted reforms 
move very slowly. It is doubtful 
whether they have yet succeeded in 
making all policemen shave off their 
beards. Their destruction of idols in 
the temples aroused a wave of popular 
indignation. They are trying to convert 
these temples into libraries and mu- 
seums. Anti-foreign sentiment has crop- 
ped out in several places, and an un- 
friendly sentiment was even shown 
against the United States, the friendliest 
of all the foreign nations, in the matter 
of holding in China the collection of 
fossils gather by Roy Chapman An- 
drews. But chief interest seems to be 
opposition to the “unequal treaties,” 
and the bitterest feeling is centered on 
Japan. 


aM a J a 


JAPAN’S “LIVING GODS” 

A new religious sect in Japan claim- 
ing to have a following of 70,000 ran 
afoul of the law and the police by pro- 
claiming themselves “living gods and 
goddesses.” That was really lese ma- 
jeste, for the emperor is, ex officio, a 
divine being himself and naturally re- 
sents any encroachment on his status. 
All the more so since the fanatics claim- 
ed that by reason of their divine nature 
they had the right to rule the country. 

The leader of the sect, Aijiro Onisni, 
together with 178 of his followers, was 
arrested for disrespect toward the 
reigning house of Japan. The arrests 


Japanese Geisha Girls Have Dainty Lunch 


were made in the Nara and Osaka dis- 
tricts principally. Headquarters four 
years ago were at Tenrikio, but the sect 
was scattered when the fanatics went 


The smallest house in England. That is the 

claim of this little house at Latton. Instead 

of being a new freak design it was built in 

the 16th century and is the sole survivor of 
> an ancient village. 


so far as to urge the overthrow of the 
existing government. Police believe 
that the claim of the right to govern 
Japan is merely incidental to fanatics’ 
belief in their divine origin. 
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POLAND RECOVERS ART 


Much has been said about the repara- 
tions made by Germany to the allied 
powers, but a restoration has been made 
to Poland which is more interesting, 
even if less important. Under the 
terms of the treaty of Riga Russia 
promised to return to Poland the works 
of art taken from that country by Cath- 
erine the Great when she brought about 
the final partitioning of Poland in 1796. 
Russia has just made good her promise 
by delivering the final consignment. 

Most of this art consists of tapestries 
and rugs, in which Polish history is 
largely woven. These art objects are 
priceless, and the collection is so ex- 
tensive that Poland is embarrassed to 
take care of it. At present the rugs, 
tapestries, pictures and statuary fill 20 
rooms in an old building at Warsaw, 
while the Narodowy museum, the 
Czapsky museum, the picture gallery at 
Cracow and odd buildings have them 
packed away in every available space. 

Plans are being made for new mu- 
seums to house these treasures. Among 
them are unrivaled series of Flemish 
tapestries. One set was ordered by 
Sigismund Augustus in 1552. Of the 
156 panels of this set 126 have been re- 
trieved from Russia where they had 
been scattered among various palaces. 
The tapestries bear the king of Po- 
land’s cipher and contain the coats of 
arms of Poland and Lithuania. They 
are the work of some of the greatest 
artists in this line the world has known, 
among them Michael Coxcie and Cor- 
nelis Bos. There was a lavish use of 
gold, silver and silk in the weaving. 
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AN UNDERGROUND CITY 


Near Budapest, Hungary, is an under- 
ground city where more than 1,000 people 
live. The strangest part about it is that it 
is under a cemetery. It started in 1835 
when people fled to the caves from a flood. 
The soft rock lends itself to the carving of 
both rooms and furniture. The place is 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 
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The Dead Sea a Mine of Wealth 


Rich Potash Salt Supply in This Forbidding Region is Immeasurable 
Plenty for World’s Needs and Cheap Enough to Cut Cost in Half 


the British government now to 

start the development of the re- 
markable potash deposits in the Dead 
Sea region of Palestine. So great is the 
quantity of these deposits, in the form 
of available salts, that it is confidently 
claimed the regular price can be halved 
with their exploitation. 


At present there are only two sources 
of potash, so essential for the renewing 
of land. One is Alsace, France, and the 
other Stassfurt, Germany, and they are 
so near together that they might be con- 
sidered a single source, especially since 
there is an understanding between the 
producers of both places as to quantity 
and prices for the world market. Here 
the mineral is found about a mile below 
the surface, and the average cost of 
potash to the consumer is about $30 a 
ton. It has been calculated that the 
potash of the Dead Sea, which is prac- 
tically on the surface, can be extracted 
for $5 a ton and delivered at the port 
of Haifa, on the Mediterranean, for $15 
a ton. 


A SORT of drive is being made on 


The two essential soil foods are ni- 
trogen and potash. Formerly Chile had 
a monopoly of nitrogen, but now it is 
obtained from the air in any quantity 
desired. The potash monopoly may be 
broken by developing the Dead Sea 
source—the only additional source now 
in sight. The quantity here is said to 
be at least five times that in Alsace, and 
possibly equal to that of Stassfurt. 


The great value of potash was discov- 
ered in 1860 by the German chemist 
Liebig. The new soil restorer added 
untold wealth to the world. Holland 





“Lot’s Wife,” a column of rock salt on the 
southern shore of the desolate Dead Sea. 


is the greatest user of it at present, and 
Germany the next, and these two coun- 
tries are very successful in agriculture. 
Potash not only increases the quantity 
of farm products but adds to the qual- 
ity. Better flavors are given to root 
crops, also to tobacco, and the straw of 
Srain is stiffened. Fruits get a better 
storing quality. As more land is ex- 
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hausted throughout the world greater 
will be the need of potash. 

The Dead Sea potash supply was dis- 
covered by a Scotch chemist who ac- 
companied Allenby as he entered Jeru- 
salem in the World war. He asked and 
secured a survey of the field. The 
power of granting concessions is lodged 
with the British Colonial office, acting 
with the Palestine administration. <A 
call for bids was made in 1925, but no 
decision was reached. Palestine, nat- 
urally, is to reap the value of its own 
natural wealth, and it has been suggest- 
ed that her share of the profits may 
make her a tax-free country. 

But there are difficulties. One is a 
variety of claimants and claims. But 
this is not so serious as the nature of 
the place where the work will have to 
be done. The Dead Sea is the deepest 
hole in the earth’s surface. The surface 
of the water is 1,300 feet below sea 
level, and the bottom of the sea is 1,300 
feet farther down. It has been called 
“the sink-hole of the world.” The sea 
is 47 miles long and about 10 miles 
wide. The Jordan and other streams 
pour in 6,000,000 tons of water daily, 
but it evaporates at the same rate and 
the level remains the same. The area 
around is a dry, rocky waste covered 
with salt, while in places near the sea 
are slimy salt mud flats. The intense 
heat and pressure are said to make 
the place untenable to all human beings 
except a few straggling Arab nomads 
who manage to survive in the region. 

It is here that the Biblical cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah are supposed to 
have been situated before they were 
destroyed by divine wrath. 
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ALL GERMANY EXERCISES 


The passionate enthusiasm for athlet- 
ics in Germany today has no counter- 
part in any modern nation, and prob- 
ably ancient Greece did not indulge in 
games in such wholesale fashion. All 
classes of society seem to have gone 
almost wild over athletic sports. Im- 
mense gatherings, turnvereins, take 
place for athletic exercises, and nearly 
all the cities have built new and mag- 
nificent municipal stadiums. Frank- 
fort has the newest, biggest and best— 
so far. The big stadium on the edge of 
the city includes race tracks, tennis, 
grounds, bleachers, swimming basins 
and football fields. 

Recently there was held by the 
schools of Berlin a big celebration of 
the 150th birthday of Friedrich Jahn, 
“Turnvater,” or “father of gymnastics.” 
Jahn who started the turnvereins and 
built the first turnplatz at Berlin in 
1811, taught the young gymnasts to re- 
gard themselves as members of a sort 
of guild for the emancipation of the 
fatherland. The country had just been 
humiliated by Napoleon. And the pres- 
ent general enthusiasm of the Germans 
for athletics is looked upon by suspi- 
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cious neighboring nations as a sort of 
substitute for military training which 
has been largely suppressed by the 
Versailles treaty. 

Before the World war it was con- 
sidered a remarkable achievement 
when 13,000 athletes were assembled at 
one place. But in 1922 when the Work- 
ers’ Athletic Union staged its first field 











New savings automat installed in German 
schools to encourage children in thrift habits. 


day at Leipzig there were 100,000 par- 
ticipants. That union alone has more 
than 1,000,000 members; publishes six 
sport magazines; conducts a training 
school for physical culture teachers, 
and maintains the largest store in the 
country for athletic goods. 


The prime object of athletics, the Ger- 
mans say, is the health of the people. 
All sorts of athletic activities are en- 
couraged and facilitated. Besides the 
“light athletics,” such as running, jump- 
ing, hammer-throwing, and bicycle-rid- 
ing, football, wrestling and boxing are 
popular. Before the war such games 
were considered “brutal.” No great ef- 
fort is made to develop “stars” in the 
various sports; the main purpose being 
to physically train everybody, includ- 
ing women. 
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ASTHMA CAUSE DISCOVERED 
Free Booklet Mailed on Request 








Those who suffer from asthma and hay 
fever will be gratified to learn that at last 
science has succeeded in discovering the 
basic cause of these two stubborn maladies. 

This discovery disproves the old theory 
that asthma is due solely to climatic condi- 
tions and hay fever entirely to pollen. The 
discovery of the real cause of these diseases 
has proved that these are merely aggravat- 
ing factors and that the basic cause lies in 
the individual himself. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to over- 
come this basic cause in the individual in- 
stead of merely treating the surface symp- 
toms as has been done in the past. 

For full information write for important 
booklet on the discovery of the cause of 
asthma and hay fever. It will be sent free to 
readers of this magazine who will write to 
Department 3378, Fugate Company, 126 S. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis——Advt. 
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Both Sides of the 


THE PATHFINDER 


Campaign 








REPUBLICAN 


HAIRMAN WORK of the Republican 
committee attacked Gov. Smith’s 
Omaha speech in the following: 


Gov. Smith’s speech is to a considerable 
degree based upon misquotations or distor- 
tion of quotations. By omission of con- 
text he gives an entirely perverted repre- 
sentation of statements. The Democratic 
candidate carefully avoided saying whether 
or not he favors taxing the farmer, and 
whether he favors putting the government 


into buying, selling and price fixing. He ~ 


displays remarkable ignorance of some fun- 
damental facts. He stated that the farmer 
is buying in a protected market and selling 
in highly unprotected markets. He gave 
the increased cost of harvesters and bind- 
ers, showing that he is apparently oblivious 
to the fact that all harvesting machinery is 
on the free list. He used shoe manufac- 
turing as another illustration, in the face 
of the fact that shoes are on the free list. 


Senator Fess of Ohio added: “Gov. 
Smith sidestepped the issue. He leaves 
the impression to the farmers of the 
West that he is for the equalization fee, 
and to those in the East that he is not 
for it.” 

The farm problem is the main theme 
of Senator Curtis’s stumping tour. In 
advocating. a higher. tariff as an agri- 
cultural aid, the Republican vice-presi- 
dential nominee declared at Henry, IIL: 
“The Republicans are going to see that 
this great industry is placed on an 
equality with the others.” At Evans- 
ville, Ind., he averred that “without the 
help which the Republican party has 
given, the farmers would be much 
worse off than they are today.” And at 
Lexington, Ky., he reiterated:: “Hoover 
has agreed tocall a conference of those 
representing the various farm organi- 
zations with a view of reaching an 
agreement on legislation to relieve the 
situation. He will keep his promise.” 

Senator Borah opened the campaign 
in Michigan by a talk at Detroit in 
which he praised Hoover’s deeds as 
“miracles” and remarked: 


The issues of this campaign are the im- 
mediate, imminent, every day, homely prob- 
lems, such as farm relief, cheaper transpor- 
tation, development of our waterways, con- 
trol of our rivers, simplification of govern- 
ment, a public utilities policy, conservation 
of electric power, clean government and the 
maintenance of our Constitution as the peo- 
ple have written it, the enforcement of law, 
the protection of American industry and 
American labor and kindred present, living, 
vital issues. 


It was at Newark that Hoover again 
echoed a plea for less personalities in 
the campaign, saying: 


Our campaign is a campaign based on 
record of administration, upon fundamental 
issues of our party and upon policies which 
we present. It is not, and should not be, a 
campaign based on personalities for I am 
convinced that in the long run the good 
sense of the American people will form its 
judgment on the record, issues and policies 
which are proposed and not upon person- 
alities. This is as it should be. 
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DEMOCRATIC 


XPRESSING “amusement” at G. O. P. 
claims of economy, Senator Rob- 
inson at Savannah charged federal ex- 
penses have increased more proportion- 
ately under the Coolidge regime than 
ever before. He declared the “sale of 
federal offices through patronage dis- 
pensers in the South is notorious and 
disgraceful.” Attacking G. O. P. finan- 
ces, the Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate declared that party “so ob- 
livious to proper standards of decency 
that it sought to pay in 1924 the deficit 
coming over from the 1920 campaign 
by the receipt or extortion of Liberty 
bonds from the beneficiaries of corrupt 
contracts, secured by the bribery of Re- 
publican officials.” The Senator argued 
that the Wilson administration answers 
the contention that “Republicans alone 
can give the government a sound busi- 
ness administration.” 


Former Senator Underwood of Ala- 
bama, speaking at Fairfax, Va., charged 
the Ku Klux Klan with being the “left 
wing” of the Republican party. Re- 
plying to complaint that Gov. Smith has 
“bolted” the party because of his pro- 
hibition stand, Underwood challenged 
anyone to “show me that the Demo- 
cratic party has ever expressed itself 
as favoring the 18th amendment,” ex- 
plaining that the last three national con- 
ventions had rejected wet and dry 
planks both. The Democratic cam- 
paign managers claim to have evidence 
linking Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Lowman, in charge of dry law en- 
forcement, with instigation of the 
“whispering campaign” against Smith. 

Chairman Raskob_ reiterated his 
party’s charge that Hoover “had used 
his best effort to keep down the price 
of American wheat.” “The signing of 
the armistice,” said Raskob, “brought 
instant release of governmental control 
of industry, but agriculture still remain- 
ed fast in Hoover’s grip.” Raskob 
quoted a cablegram from Hoover to his 
government associates in which he de- 
clared that “unless some superior force 
intervenes, we intend to hold the price 
of wheat to the figure at which it has 
stood during the entire war under con- 
gressional guarantee.” Raskob added: 


Mr. Hoover used every force at his dis- 
posal to keep down the price of farm 
products both during and after the war. 
Whatever reasons he may have had for 
doing this, there is no earthly excuse for 
denying this and there is still less excuse 
for saying that he was fighting for in- 
creased prices when the truth is that he 
was doing everything in his power to de- 
press them. 


If there is any credit for prosperity it 
should go to Woodrow Wilson, de- 
clared former Ambassador Morganthau 
at New York in assailing the “false 
claims” of the Republican party. He 
sees the Federal Reserve act, created 
by President Wilson, as the main source 
of our present well-being. . 
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Democrat 


hia versus : 


Republican 


“What is the difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican?’” The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes 
for the best answers to this timely question. Anyone 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit to the 
number. However, definitions must be confined to 
50 words or less. Address: 


Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





The Democratic party is conservative; 
the Republican party is progressive —Mrs. 
A. J. D. Cornelius, Steptoe, Wash. 


The only difference is sentiment. The 
Democrats play on the heart strings and 
the Republicans on the purse strings—Fred 
J. Brandesky, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


The Democrat has long ears, brays much, 
kicks hard, is domesticated and bears an 
unjust burden in peace or war while tae 
Republican has a tail at either end, eats 
peanuts, is seen only at circuses, stampedes 
and bears no burden except his own dead 
weight—A. M. Johnson, Clayton, N. C. 

D eliberative 

E mphatic E arnest 

M odest P ublic-spirited 

O ld U rbane 

C areful B eneficent 

R esourceful L eading 

A ssiduous I mnartial 

T olerant C autious 
A utocratic 
N ormal 
—Mary A. Lucey, Freeport, N. Y. 

A Democrat upholds state rights and the 
jurisdiction of the people in the affairs of 
government. A Republican emphasizes na- 
tionalism and governmental operation 
supervised by qualified representatives of 
the governed. Thus equality and liberty 
together with expediency and efficiency are 
standardized in governmental administra 
tion—Miss Florence Malone, Washington, 
Pa. 


Resolute 


“ A Democrat is more of a strict construc- 


tionist, believing in only a limited number 
being given the ballot, favors a low tariff 
and is opposed to monopolies. A Republi- 
can believes in almost universal suffrage, a 
protective tariff, a tendency to centraliza- 
tion of wealth yet laboring for the advance- 
ment of the country—Thomas J. Hicks, 
Autaugaville, Ala. 


A Republican boldly takes the stand that 
head must rule the heart and hand, the 
greatest gain to be had must fall alike on 
good or bad, regardless of the safety plank 
long enough to reach the bank, and help 
them o’er the slipp’ry place to meet the foe 
with courtly grace—Effie Russell,, Burr 
Oak, Mich. 


The fundamental difference is that a 
Democrat believes in, and practices, social 
and economic equality for all—or should do 
so to live up to his name—while a Repub- 
licans believes in a government of repre- 
sentatives elected by the people, but he 
does not necessarily believe in absolute so- 
cial equality—Mrs. Lulu M. Wilson, Arapa- 
hoe, Okla. 

Names to conjure with. Now without defi- 
nite meaning, but being of ancient origin 
our sentiments keep us in line and more 
or less capable of control. Should an in- 
sistent demand be made that real, live 
issues be presented to us to vote on, our 
entire alignment might be changed, throw- 
ing time-honored election methods into 
hopeless confusion —E. S, Tyndale, Sparta, 
Tenn. 

The difference now is a matter of ortho- 
raphy. A Democrat is all-right and a Re- 
publican is oil-right. So what the Dough- 
haney is the difference?—O. B. Couk, Sam 
Jose, Cal. 
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ND still the letters pile up in con- ~ 1. ‘Hoover will enforce the Volstead law 


A nection with the campaign! Of 
course, the Pathfinder could 
never hope to print all those received, 
but does its best by setting forth ex- 
cerpts from a few. And, being neutral, 
we try to arrange the pros and cons al- 
ternately. Now go on with the story. 


One of the chief objections to Smith is 
his pronouncement on our so-called prohi- 
bition. All right! If Hoover enforced the 
prohibition laws as Coolidge is doing, I ask, 
what have we but hi-license by fines and 
through intrigues? Smith’s open, straight- 
forward statement regarding enforcement 
has the moonshiner and bootlegger on the 
run. If Hoover is elected this element will 
have no little part in it. Then, there is 
the question of agriculture, the farmer— 
the sick man, as Smith calls’ him. What 
solace has he in the carrying out of the 
Coolidge policies? A Republican Congress 
has played a hide-and-seek game of politics 
with the grievances of the farmer, and a 
Republican president has mocked him by 
his utterances. The manner of enforcing 
the law has caused the people to trample it 
under foot and respects for courts is at a 
low ebb. I, for one, would rather trust to 
Smith’s straightforward, open avowal of 
Democratic intentions than tie to the party 
of known frauds and sins against the peo- 
ple—John Fleming, Ravenswood, W. Va. 


In 1904, after voting the Prohibition ticket 
nine years, I became a Republican because 
I knew the protective tariff was an abso- 
lute necessity to a square deal for Amer- 
ican producers, and the pro’s were mixing 
religion too freely with their politics. I 
see no reason to change my party now. We 
only need a few changes in tariff rates, due 
to changed “conditions, and an economical 





—New York Herald Tribune 
An Anti-Smith View 


means of eliminating the supply which ex- 
ceeds American demands, which has so 
sadly reduced farm profits, and which com- 
mercially experienced Hoover is unques- 
tionably more capable of bringing about 
than the self-admittedly ignorant Smith. I 
don’t expect either will be able to attain 
perfection. I suggest an export bounty on 
surplus only and a virtually prohibitive tar- 
iff on such things as we have a sutfiiciency 
of; yet I will trust Hoover to find the 
most economical method. 


Besides the tariff, there are.two other 
very important reasons for voting for the 
Republican presidential nominee this year: 


because he wants to, and where there’s a 
will, there’s a way. He can be depended 
upon to succeed well. Smith admits he 
don’t want to, though he realizes he would 
have to make a feint at it or be impeached 
and ousted. His appointees would be pre- 
tenders, not doers. They would be se- 
lected for their ability—to successfully en- 
courage bootlegging without getting caught. 
“Safety first.’ We must prevent drunken- 
ness or see a greater crime wave than ever 
before known in America. 2. A vote for 
Hoover is a vote to continue the religious 
tolerance for which America has been fa- 
mous since 1776. Even Catholics will lose 
nothing good by supporting Hoover. A 
vote for Smith is a vote to establish the 
Catholic church and put the press under its 
censorship as far and as soon as may be. 
We must learn that, under certain condi- 
tions, church activity ceases to be religion 
and becomes political factionalism. This 
is when the church claims temporal power 
above all political governments.——Fred L. 
Baxter, Houston, Tex. 

A Protestant clergyman writing in your 
political forum says he believes in the pub- 
lic schools. So do we. By we I mean the 
members of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘He believes in prohibition. So 
does my church. He believes in religious 
freedom. So does my church. He asked: 
“Why put a man in the White House who 
would nullify prohibition?” Mr. Smith said 
he would not nullify it. The writer also 
asked: “Why elect as president a member 
of a church which would make itself the 
state church and proscribe all other relig- 
ious worship if it could.” Has not his 
church been proscribing the Catholic 
church down all through the ages? I won- 
der where he got the idea that “Catholic 
churches do not believe in public schools”? 
The Catholic church has not said so, and 
when it does not say so it is not so. As 
Hoover says, people shouldn’t believe every- 
thing they hear. They should look under 
the hood and investigate—Nora Melvin, 
O’Neil, Nebr. 

I have no personal feeling against Mr. 
Smith, nor am I partisan in the least. But 
I am for the best man that I can find, no 
matter which party he may be connected 
with. Our Catholic friends are shouting 
“religious intolerance” when we refuse to 
vote for Smith. They say we do not dis- 
criminate between other denominations. 
This is true. But until the Catholic church 
as a wholé becomes a religious organiza- 
tion instead of a political machine under a 
foreign potentate then, and only then, will 
I vote for a Catholie. Stanly E. Hope, Del- 
mar, Del. 

A bitter campaign against Smith is being 
fought, chiefly on his religion and prohibi- 
tion stand, but apparently the fight being 
waged against him is making votes instead 
of losing them. For various reasons I am 
a Smith man, though formerly from the 
North. My Smith leanings are not because 
of his stand on prohibition, although I see 
nothing wrong with his promise to enforce 
the 18th amendment. The South is Demo- 
cratic territory, just as it has always been, 
and you may lay to that—Arthur H. Ellis, 
Ringling, Okla. 

I am a Democrat but I cannot vote for 
Gov. Smith. I do not believe in the princi- 
ples for which he stands. We hear a great 
deal abcut Smith being a great leader and 
having a wonderful personality. It may 
appeal to a certain class, but not to the right 
thinking people. We not only need a great 





—Dallas News 


Will It Split? 


leader for president, but a man with wis- 
dom and good judgment. In Herbert Hoov- 
er we have one who will better qualify for 
this high office —Carl Fetzer, Creston, Ohio. 

I am for Smith. Am non-sectarian but 
believe in the Protestant religion. But 
what the other man believes in is up to 
him. I will not vote for a Methodist, Bap- 
tist or what not if he plans to rule our 
country under their domination. We area 
God fearing democratic nation. Church 
affiliations are secondary. Some speakers 
can rant off a terrible volley on religious 
bigotry. If they will look up history they 
will see a great many different sects pitted 
against each other. People are too easily 
worked up over religion. Thirty-five years 
ago when I cast my first ballot some poli- 
ticians thought they could count me in on 
the Socialist or Populist ticket, telling me 
that the country was goding to the dogs. 
But it hasn’t.—T. J. Postma, Folkston, Ga. 

It is interesting to note that Al Smith 
has never been a strong vote-getter in his 
own state. Out of 62 counties he has never 
succeeded, in five times up, of getting more 
than four outside of greater New York city, 
where the Tammany machine can manufac- 
ture voters by the hundreds of thousands, 
or cancel them in like number. I voted for 
Wilson but am a Hoover man now.—A. J. 
Sunderland, Fla. 

If Americans are all “free and equal,” 
why this howl about Smith being a Catho- 
lic? Didn’t the Catholics fight in defense 
of this country as the men of other relig- 
ions? Aren’t the Catholics of this country 
as law-abiding as any other? As far as 
being wet is concerned, I say when a man 
21 or more is such a weakling that he has 
to have laws to tell him what and how 
much he should eat and drink he is worse 
than a hog, for even a hog knows when it 
has enough.—Mrs. Marie O. Spacek, Moun- 
tain View, Mo. 

From close observation among country 
and small town voters I can safely say that 
never in the history of our country have 
two more unpopular candidates been nomi- 
nated for president. With most farmers 
it’s merely a question of guessing “the 
lesser of two evils.”—A. L. Johnson, Mere- 
dith, Mont. 


The real question is, shall we have a con- 
structive administration with high ideals 
and noble purposes led by a man of con- 
victions of right and able to think of na- 
tional problems or shall we have a destruc- 
tive administration led by a man whose life 
has been spent among ward politicians and 
‘vhose highest ambition and vision is lib- 
arty to blow the froth off a mug of beer?— 
Rev. Frank Emerson Pelton, pastor First 
Baptist church, Sparland, III. 


- ——— 























THE RATHFINDER 


“Li fe on Board the Ma worer 


Much Formality Attends Week-End Trips Down the Potomac in the Yacht 
Maintained by the Navy for the Use of Our Chief Executive 


their hobbies. Harding’s was golf. 
Wilson’s was detective tales, Taft’s 
was (and still is) funny stories, Roose- 
velt’s was tennis and, when not fishing, 
Coolidge has his Mayflower. The 
presidential yacht, refitted 
and repaired while Mr. 


P their nobbic as other mortals, have 


In 1902 the Mayflower served as the 
flagship of Admiral Dewey and in the 
same year, at the request of President 
Roosevelt, was taken over as the presi- 
dential yacht. In 1905 the Mayflower 


conveyed the Russian delegates to the 
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Mayflower the latter’s crew is musterei 
on deck %n dress uniform. On notifica- 
tion that the guests have reached the 
navy yard the crew “man the rail,” that 
is to say, form a continuous line along 
the rail facing the dock and stand at 
attention. Mrs. Coolidge is the next to 
last to go on board and the president is 
last. As the president comes up the 
gangway eight enlisted men form two 
parallel rows facing each other but far 
enough apart for the chief executive to 
pass between them. As he 
steps on deck the _ boat- 





Coolidge was enjoying his 
vacation at Brule, is again 
ready for cruising. Until 
he became a disciple of 
Izaak Walton, the President 
evinced more interest in 
yachting than any of our 
chief executives. Almost 
every Saturday, weather 
permitting, the Mayflower 
glides down the Potomac to 
return bright and early Mon- 
day morning. 

However, under the pres- 
ent administration the presi- 
dential craft rarely leaves 
Chesapeake bay. The bay is 
so large and its indentations 
so many that the _ presi- 
dential party can enjoy all the thrills 
of salt water without actually put- 
ting out to sea or venturing far from 
the capital. The Mayflower will usually 
anchor overnight in a small arm of the 
bay. Then the president and “first 
lady” and their guests are entertained 
by a moving picture show, radio pro- 
gram or musical entertainment on 
board. 

The approximate cost of a 36 to 48- 
hour trip by the Mayflower is $10,000. 
The vessel’s upkeep costs Uncle Sam 
more than half a million dollars a 
year. However, this would still be the 
case even if the president did not use 
it. The ship is on the navy’s active list 
and would be manned and operated for 
some other purpose. The only differ- 
ence in presidential use is that the crew 
is picked and the brass work shines a 
little brighter. 

Originally steam driven, the vessel’s 
motive power is now electricity. The 
crew comprises’ nine officers and 163 
men. The Mayflower is not a new boat 
—it has been placed out of commission 
several times—but it is more seaworthy 
than the Silph, assigned to the secretary 
of the navy, which only does duty at 
regattas and other local water shows. 
These two vessels are the only ones de- 
voted to the personal use of govern- 
ment officials. 


The Mayflower was built in Scotland 
in 1896 for Ogden Goelet, financier. He 
died on board on her first cruise. At 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war she was purchased from the Goelet 
estate for $400,000 and as a converted 
cruiser served in the blockade off Ha- 
vana and captured several enemy mer- 
chant ships. In 1899 she was assigned 
to the governor of Porto Rico but later 
was used as a dispatch boat between 
the United States and Panama in con- 
nection with the building of the canal 





swain’s mate gives vent t 
shrill eerie sounds on a 
whistle. This is known as 
“piping” high naval officials 
aboard. (The president is 
commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy.) When the 
eight enlisted men salute 
simultaneously the  presi- 
dent turns his head toward 
the sfern and salutes th: 
national colors, always dis 
played at that position. The 
Marine guard “present 
arms;” drums sound fou 
ruffles and flourishes and 








Off on a Week-End Cruise 


Portsmouth peace conference which 
marked the close of the Russo-Japanese 
war. 

One of the seven guest rooms on the 
Mayflower contains the twin beds used 
by President and Mrs. Wilson on their 
trip to Paris to attend the peace con- 
ference which followed the World war. 
The same beds were later used by the 
king and queen of the Belgians on their 
visit to the United States. When on the 
Mayflower the president and his wife 
occupy separate rooms, just as at the 
White House. After President Wilson 
was stricken an elevator was installed 
on the Mayflower but it was never used 
and has since been removed. 

It was noteworthy that after ~Mr. 
Coolidge reprimanded a high official the 
latter was usually a Mayflower guest. 
The Coolidges never sail without guests. 
When the White House phones the 
Washington navy yard that the presi- 
dential party is leaving to board the 














the navy yard band of 23 

pieces plays “The Sta 

Spangled Banner” while th: 
president’s flag is run up to the peak 
But this is not all. Not until the ship is 
clear of the dock is the regulation salute 
of 21 guns fired from the forward guns 
On passing Mt. Vernon, home and bur 
ial place of George Washington, there is 
more ceremony. The ship’s bell is toll 
ed, the colors are lowered to half mast, 
“taps” are sounded on the bugle, the 
flag is again raised and the band again 
plays the “Star Spangled Banner” 
national anthem by popular acclaim bu! 
not by statute. 

Unlike his predecessors, Mr. Coolidge 
has a special uniform. It is not naval! 
officer’s dress but is more like a yacht 
ing costume. When the president is not 
on the bridge talking to the officers h« 
usually is to be seen standing at the 
rail gazing out over the water whil 
pufling his favorite cigar. Tea is served 
at 4:30 o’clock and a formal dinner at 
seven. The officers and crew eat as 
separate units. However, the sailors 
are privileged to attend the movi 
shows which in good weather tak: 
place on the open deck. Pre-releas: 
films are shown, that is, films which 
have not yet been released. The pro 
ducers lend them for the occasion. M) 
Coolidge has the selection of whethe 
the main picture shall be a Wester: 
thriller, a society drama or a comedy 
The only other time the crew is al 
lowed to rub elbows with the presi 
dential party is at the Sunday morning 
services on shipboard. President Coo! 
idge, a Congregationalist, is very in 
sistent about these services. He had « 
chaplain assigned to the Mayflower for 
that particular purpose. 


Mr. Coolidge usually retires abou! 
10:30 in’ the evening. Guests can, 
and often do, sit later, However 
the president is about the first one no! 
a member of the crew on deck i) 
the morning. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


~ Prohibition Viewed as an Issue 


Wets aid Drys Both Air Their Views on Liquor’s Role in the Campaign 
Thereby Indicating a Sharp Division in Popular Sentiment 


hibition has forcibly dragged into 

the campaign a subject which 
timorous politicians had allowed to 
sleep through the political conventions, 
hoping that as an issue it would be more 
or less indefinite. But not now! Wets 
and drys won’t let it rest. While the 
debate is on Pathfinder readers seek to 
air their views. The following expres- 
sions of opinion on prohibition in gen- 
eral are culled from both sides. 

Dr. E. G. Freyermuth, Democrat, 
practicing physician and formerly 
health officer of South Bend, Ind., 
sends us a copy of a letter he addressed 
to John J. Raskob, Smith manager, urg- 
ing cessation of attacks on the 18th 
amendment. We reprint part of it: 


G OV. SMITH’S attitude toward pro- 


I grant you that the 18th amendment 
and the Volstead law do infringe on your 
personal liberty. But what law or conven- 
tionalism does not restrict someone’s lib- 
erty and curtail- his freedom? Let me re- 
mind you of the Volstead law’s twin broth- 
er, the Harrison anti-narcotic act, which is 
as drastic concerning opiates as the for- 
mer is on alcohol and interferes severely 
with the personal liberty to buy, sell, give 
away or possess any derivative of opium or 
cocaine except under certain prescribed 
conditions. Quarantine laws abridge per- 
sonal liberty and often work extreme hard- 
ship on the affected by prohibiting those 
with contagious diseases from mingling 
with the public. Would you have these 
laws nullified because they conflict with 
personal liberty? When the exercise of 
one’s personal liberty, becomes a nuisance 
or menaces the health, life or property of 
self and others it must be submerged, for 
the common good. Every user of beverages 
with alcoholic content is a potential nui- 
sance and menace to himself and to others; 
therefore his freedom to use them must be 
curtailed. 

Yes, the law does deny free religious 
worship as sanctioned by some sects. Po- 
lygamy has been suppressed by law. Going 
about in the nude, a tenet of another reli- 
gious cult, is prohibited by law. 


There is no more effective way to have 
an obnoxious law repealed than to punish 
every infraction of it by even the “thor- 
oughly reputable and successful men and 
women” whom you charge with disregard 
of the Volstead law. Ridicule, abuse, slan- 
der and villification only arouse greater 
activity and more determined effort on the 
part of those who favor the enforcement. 

It is being said that many who never 
touched intoxicating drinks in pre-prohibi- 
tion times now use them freely to bid de- 
fiance to the 18th amendment. The truth 
of this assertion would be no argument 
against prohibition but would show the 
perverse side of the guilty individuals. 
The greatest handicap to making: prohibi- 
tion a success is the obstacles men in your 
position, the wealthy and “400,” place in its 
path; people who should by example and 
precept encourage law observance. 

I challenge your statement “no one can 
survey or study the results of the 18th 
amendment and Volstead law during the 
past nine years without coming to the con- 
clusion that their administration has been 
a complete failure.” If this is your candid 
conclusion it only emphasizes the super- 


ficiality of your survey and study. While 
the results of the prohibition law have not 
been what was desired and expected they 
are by no means a complete failure. 

School authorities tell us that many of 
the pupils in schools of certain sections are 
better clothed, better fed and in better 
spirits than in pre-prohibition days; that 
many children who were taken out of school 
for economic reasons are now regular at- 
tendants; school attendance is lengthened 
and more high-school graduates go to col- 
lege; homes are better furnished; more fam- 
ilies enjoy luxuries; money instead of go- 
ing into the saloon tills now goes to the 
automobile dealers; savings accounts have 
increased in number and amounts and as- 
sociated charities have less demand on their 
services. 

The dire prediction that when the saloons 
were legislated out of business vacant store 
rooms would be a drug in every city did 
not materialize, for in a very short time 
after the saloons were closed all the prem- 
ises were remodeled into mercantile estab- 
lishments and money instead of going over 
the bar was going over the counter for com- 
modities for the home and person. 


Charles F. Randall of Garfield, Ark., 
reasons: 


The principle governing prohibition is 
the idea that the minority have no rights 
the majority are bound to respect. The 
majority because they have the power, have 
the moral right to compel, regardless of 
their opinion, others to not do that which 
they, the majority, conceive to be detri- 
mental to health or for any other reason. 
Suppose we carry this idea to its legitimate 
conclusion. If a majority has the right 
to decree “thou shalt not,” it may also 
insist that “thou shalt.” For instance: If a 
majority should conceive the idea that in- 
toxicants are necessary for health, they 
may compel the people to use liquor every 
day as a beverage. If such a law should be 
passed it is easy to imagine what the pro- 
hibitionist of today would do. He would 
howl his head off about tyranny and op- 
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For our chartered institutions to turn 
back to the material and neglect the spir- 
itual would be treason.—President Coolidge. 

The Belgian job was one of the most un- 
pleasant things I ever did—Herbert Hoover. 

I don’t like this age of tin cans and paper 
bags.—Warren R. Russell, ex-slave aged 110. 

It is useless to protest against the decrees 
of style—Paul Poiret. 

Our first big mistake was to discard 
whiskers.—Allan Hoben. 

There is nothing that does a woman so 
much good as feeling that she is doing a 
bit of martyrdom.—Registrar Friend of 
London. 

I’m doing what I’ve done in other national 
campaigns—going about a great deal and 
getting acquainted with a lot more Pull- 
man porters.—Senator Moses. 

Our present day girl and her mother have 
outstripped the dads and their sons, both 
literally and in the application of the law 
of health and comfort.—Linn C. Drake, Boy 
Scout executive. 
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pression, forget all the sacredness of law 
and violate it every day. It never seems to 
enter the head of a prohibitionist that the 
individual has a natural and moral right 
to do exactly whatsoever he or she pleases 
so long as they do not interfere with the 
rights of others. 


According to Cornelius Dolfin of 
Firth, Nebr.: 


My state, outside of Omaha, is overwhelm- 
ingly dry. The prohibition amendment is 
the greatest moral reform of the 20th cen- 
tury. The 10 per cent at the bottom of the 
ladder and the 10 per cent at the top of the 
ladder may be drinking as much as they 
ever did; but it has been a great blessing 
to us common people, where an honest ef- 
fort has been made to enforce the law. 
Gov. Smith says that “if we are honest 
with ourselves we must admit that the 18th 
amendment cannot be enforced.” I wish 
to answer, Smith, to be honest, must admit 
that he has never “honestly” tried to en- 
force it. But must we do away with our 
laws because they are frequently disobey- 
ed? Must we do away with our traffic 
rules because they are frequently ignored 
and transgressed? Must we do away with 
the laws prohibiting stealing and murder 
because (so they say) there is more of this 
going on in our land today than ever be- 
fore? I should say not. What would be- 
come of our land if all laws which are fre- 
quently transgressed were thrown aside? 
Or what if such laws were made weaker 
instead of more severe? Would that be a 
remedy for the situation? Al Smith has 
never tried to enforce the prohibition law; 
on the contrary, he has done all that he 
possibly could to oppose it and to weaken 
its enforcement. 


All this blah about Smith being a wet 
and Hoover a dry is the cry of a deluded 
and misinformed people. The only real 
difference between the two, as I see it, is 
that Smith realizes you can lead a horse 
to water but you can’t make him drink, 
while Hoover has not perception enough 
to note that the prohibition law is ignored 
from coast to coast and Canada to the Gulf. 
As for saying the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law will be strengthened by Hoovy- 
er or any other Republican president, such 
talk is mere rot after watching the feeble 
efforts of Cal and his distiller-treasurer. If 
Hoover carries on the high ideals of the 
Coolidge regime, which he has promised to 
do, I see no hope of strong enforcement. 
With the present condition of chaos before 
us I shall cast my ballot for Al Smith. In 
his program of new analysis of alcoholic 
content, and his plea for state rights in dis- 
pensing, I see some ray of hope for decency 
and order in the liquor situation. I wish 
it were possible to give both-Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Smith a trial at the prohibition 
enigma. But so long as it isn’t let’s have 
Smith. He will at least try a new method. 
Wimberly, Chassell, Mich. 





I live with my son. He has three small 
children, whom I love. When I go to town 
I always bring them candy, grapes or some- 
thing else to please them. If I thought 
alcohol was a good thing I would bring 
them a jug of whisky, if I could get it good, 
and put a little in a glass of water with 
sugar. As they grew older I would add a 
little more whisky, and when they grew to 
manhood and womanhood they could drink 
it straight. If the wets think whisky is a 
good thing they should follow this proce- 
dure, but they don’t. Why? Simply be- 
cause they know it is harmful and do not 
want their children to form the habit. I 
have never yet found a man who drank but 
acknowledged that it would better to let 
alcohol alone.—A. R. James, Parks, Ariz. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


The American Hindu Bride 


Conversion of the Former Nancy Ann Miller to a Non-Christian Faith 
is Attended With Many Strange and Interesting Rites 


HEN Nancy Ann Miller, an 
American girl of Seattle, 
married. an Indian potentate 


last winter after going through a whole 
series of Hindu ritual, including con- 
version to the Hindu religion and the 
acceptance of a Hindu name, the €hris- 
tian world generally registered a dis- 
tinct shock. It was certainly new and 
revolutionary, and it was not surpris- 
ing that Nancy captured the front pages 
and the picture pages of the 
newspapers and became mo- 
mentarily a very popular 
subject for editorial writers. 

Those who knew and said 
least have probably watch- 
ed and observed more—and 
will continue to watch and 
observe. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting case, 
psychologically, ethnologi- 
cally and otherwise. 

Of course merely marry- 
ing a Hindu was not so 


British government took steps to have 
him abdicate in favor of his 17-year-old 
son, Yeshwant. This happened in 1926. 

Another thing held against the de- 
posed maharajah, or Sir Tukojirao 
Holkar, by Americans and Western peo- 
ple in general was the fact that he had 
two wives already. Nancy became 
Number Three. But it was all very legal 
in India, and the first two wives were 
themselves won over to the new match. 
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there was chanting of hymns by priests, 
readings and responses, handling of 
various symbols with vows and bows 
and kowtows. Then came the gorgeous 
wedding -and the departure of the 
couple for France. 


Interviewed at Paris, where the new 
maharanee was treated for a bother- 
some case of appendicitis, the former 
Miss Miller of Seattle took occasion to 
explain her point of view in the all- 
absorbing religious aspect of her 
marriage. 

“Do not think,” she said, “that by 
adopting Hinduism as a religion | 
had to give up Christianity. I have not 
done so, for Hinduism is one of the 
greatest religions in the world and con- 
tains in it all other religions 
and all other philosophies. 





Just as are Protestantism 
and Catholicism, it is the 
striving of the human soul 
for the great ideal of truth 
and brotherhood. 

“Tt have found in Hindu- 
ism, more perhaps than in 
any other religion, the won- 
derful-love of all beings. My 
change in religions has not 
really been qa moral change 
for me, in spite of the dif- 





startling. American girls, 
had previously married 
Hindus, Japanese, Chinese 
and even negroes without 
attracting a great deal of 
protest or national attention. 
One reason is that this case 
was played up more by the 


ferent rites [ have gone 
through. They mean _ so 
little in comparison with 
eternal truth.” 

The maharajah, too, had a 
little speech fixed up. He 
admitted to the reporters 
that he knew many people 
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The former Nancy Ann Miller, now Devi Sharmista, Maharanee 
of Indore, going through some of the ceremonies of her conversion 
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newspapers, and the pub- 
lic’s feelings about a subject 
of this sort are usually in 
proportion to the newspaper space it 
is given. Another reason is the promi- 
nence, and the character, of the man 
Nancy Miller married. 

This man is a prince of a royal line 
and head of a royal house. His title 
is, or was, maharajah, and his wife be- 
came maharanee, or princess. When 
American correspondents got an au- 
dience with this strange couple in their 
chateau in France last summer they 
were impressed at seeing a horde of 
servants attending the princess and 
regal ceremony attending her every 
move. Her husband prince is also one 
of the wealthiest men in the world. 
While he was maharajah of Indore, a 
little over two years ago, his wealth 
was estimated at £300,000,000. He has 
several palaces besides enormous land 
holdings. Though losing his office he 
retained his property. 

That brings us to the character of the 
man. In 1926 he played the villain’s 
part in a scandal that found echoes 
around the world. One of his dancing 
girls, Mumtaz Begum, escaped and ran 
away from his palace. He said he had 
east her off, but when a rich Bombay 
merchant paid her attentions the ma- 
harajah caused him to be murdered. 
The merchant was punished for his 
presumption of aspiring to the favors 
of an ex-favorite of the mighty ma- 
harajah. This was the last of a series 
of scrapes the head of Indore got into, 
and was his last as maharajah, for the 


to Hinduism. 


They probably realized that it would 
make little difference in their lives 
whether their husband married once 
more or a dozen times more. The 


American bride, for the present, at least, 


is to all intents and purposes the only 
one. She and the groom came alone to 
their French castle near Paris—alone 
if the 70 Hindu servants they brought 
with them and the 30 French servants 
they hired when they got there be not 
counted. 

What seemed most to stick in the 
craw of the majority of American com- 
mentators was the act of the bride in 
embracing, with solemn ceremony, the 
Brahminic religion. 

The American girl had to embrace 
the Hindu religion and be raised to the 
saste of a Brahman to be able to marry 
the prince. The priests seem to have 
considerable authority in such matters, 
and it was they who demanded it— 
after there had been talk of their re- 
fusing to permit the wedding at all. 
There was a report that buying them 
off cost the maharajah $100,000, but all 
the reports that were circulated could 
not be believed. 

At any rate the ceremony of em- 
bracing the Hindu religion was a cere- 
mony of a very solemn, prolonged and 
complicated kind. It lasted for days, 
while thousands of witnesses looked on. 
There was drinking of holy water and 
bathing with it; there were a lot of 
sacred fires and daubing with the ashes; 


The lady sitting beside her and helping her is the of 
sister of groom, Sir Tukojirao Holkar, former Maharajah of Indore. 


the West “had spoken 
lightly” of the marriage, but 
he said that marriage was a 
sacred thing in India where there are 
no divorces and a anion. is for life. He 
added: “I have by marrying the ma- 
haranee extended my hand to the West. 
It is for them to take that gesture in 
the proper way and welcome it. We 
are showing that a union between the 
West and the East is possible.” 

The showing cannot be done in one 
summer. This strange couple will be 
watched for years. While in Paris the 
American maharanee was observed to 
be surrounded by wealth and atten- 
tions, being regularly addressed as 
“Your Highness,” but before the sum- 
mer was over word came from Bombay 
that a native woman had sued Tuko 
jirao for having imprisoned herself and 
daughter for 11 years because she 
would not yield her daughter to him 
for immoral purposes. The woman als: 
accused him of sending to her hous« 
while she was in prison and having it 
stripped of all furniture and jewels. 

Just another echo from the mahara- 
jah’s murky past. 

What is more important is what the 
future promises for the American bride. 
She married under and is expected to 
conform to the laws and customs 0! 
India. Now these laws and customs ar 
pretty hard on women, Widows ar 
no longer required, or allowed, to burn 
themselves with the bodies of their 
deceased husbands, but the ancien! 
rigors still obtain in most other re 
spects. Nancy gets no legal right or 
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claint on any of the vast fortune of her 
husband. There is no chance for ali- 
mony. The maharajah is said to have 
placed a 30-foot rope of pearls around 
her neck at the wedding ceremony, and 
to have handed her a basket of dia- 
monds, emeralds and rubies worth $20,- 
000,000. But he can take them back 
when he pleases. Men in his country 
wear strings’ of pearls themselves. 

According to Hindu law, tradition and 
religion a wife is little more than a 
slave to her husband. She is regarded 
as a very inferior creature whose whole 
being must be devoted to the service, 
even worship, of her husband and 
master. 

An idea of what Hindu wives must 
do and not do and put up with may be 
had from these passages taken from a 
book entitled “Hindoos as They Are,” 
by Shib Chunder Bose, a Hindu with 
an English education: ’ 

The mother-in-law, in order to insure the 
permanent submissiveness of the bride, puts 
honey into her ears and sugar into her 
mouth, that she may receive her commands 
and execute them like a sweet, obedient 
girl. 

In a thickly populated city, like Calcutta, 
no married female is permitted without a 
closed conveyance to leave the house even 
for a single moment, to go to that of her 
sister, perhaps some three doors from her 
own. 

It is a well known fact that Hindoo males 
and females do not take their meals to- 
gether. As a rule women take their meals 
after the men have finished theirs. A wom- 
an is religiously forbidden to taste of any- 
thing in the shape of eatables before it is 
given to a man. 

Excepting little unmarried girls whose 
parents are Saktas (worshipers of female 
deities) no Hindoo female is permitted to 
use meat even by sufferance. 

A wife is forbidden to open her lips or 
lift her veil in order to speak to her hus- 
band in the presence of her mother-in-law, 
or of any other adult male or female mem- 
ber of the family. 

It is enjoined in the shastras that women 
are not much to be loved; let them, it is 
said, have only that degree of affection 
which is necessary, let the fullness of af- 
fection be reserved for brothers and other 
similar connections. 

A European lady can have no idea of the 
enormous amount of misery and privation 
to which the life of a Hindoo woman is 
subjected. The utter prostration of her in- 
tellect, the ascendancy of a dominant 
priesthood exacting unquestioning submis- 
sion to its selfish doctrines, the unmerited 
neglect of an unsympathetic world, the ap- 
palling hardships and austerities which she 
is condemned to endure in the event of the 
death of her lord literally beggar descrip- 
tion. 

Such being the deplorable situation 
of women in India, a very slow-chang- 
ing country, it is to be hoped that the 
American maharanee will be consider- 
ed an exception and get better treat- 
ment. It is also to be hoped that Nancy 
Ann Miller, rather than Devi Sharmista, 
will scatter a few modern American 
ideas throughout that backward coun- 
try and be a great help to all its native 
women, 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 
While attempting to reach a bird’s nest 
beneath a New York bridge George Black- 
mare, 13, fell five feet onto low tension 
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Answer to No. 19 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 20 
Submitted by Margaret Patrick, White Oak, 8, C. 


Horizontal: 1—A punctuation mark, 9— 
Boy’s nickname. 10—Girl’s name. 12— 
Like. 16—Upon. 17—An early Egyptian 
king (abbr.). 19—A unit of weight. 22—A 
Hebrew prophet. 24—A color. 25—The 
wife of Jacob. 26—The cry of a cat. 29— 
A eontagious disease (abbr.). 30—Grow. 
31—A god. 32—Exists. 23—By. 35—One 
making a debut (abbr.). 37—Scent. 39—A 
golf term. 40—A moth, 42—A gentle blow 
with the hand. 45—Affirmative reply. 46— 
Man’s name (abbr.). 47—A tree. 48—Man’s 
name (abbr.). 50—Noun suffix. 51—Print- 
er’s measure. 53—A state (abbr.). 55— 
Pertaining to the equinoxes. 

Vertical: 2—A brilliant color. 3—News- 
paper publisher (abbr.). 4—Preposition. 5 
—Same as 51 horizontal. 6—The juice of 
plants. 7—That is (abbr.). 8—A great 
calamity. 11—Fanatics. 13—Total. 14— 
Make lace. 15—The betel leaf. 18—Short 
for Thomas. 20—A rodent. 21—An insect. 
23—One who sews. 25—Even. 27—Armed 
conflict. 28—Seed. 33—A cooking vessel. 
34—A trap. 36—Purchase. 38—Part of a 
week. 41—Born. 43—Boy’s nickname, 44 





wires. He was seriously burned during 
the eight minutes which elapsed before his 
rescue. 

An airplane fell out of the sky at South 
Haven, Mich., crashing into a moving auto- 
mobile. The pilot of the plane was seri- 
ously injured but his passenger and the 
occupants of the auto were not hurt. 

Following an altercation with another 
autoist in which he came out second Frank 
Parr, New York taxi driver, got in his ma- 
chine and deliberately drove it into Chris- 
tophér Murphy’s. The sudden jar broke 
Parr’s neck; Murphy was uninjured. 

When the steering apparatus of a speed- 
boat in which six young men were riding 
on Lake Michigan failed it crashed into the 
side of a steamboat. Twoccupants were 
thrown clear but the other four with the 
speedboat were churned beneath the whirl- 
ing paddle blades of the steamer and 
drowned, 


-— 


In Miami, Fla., both Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Atkinson answer to the title of judge. Mrs. 
Atkinson was secretary to her husband be- 
fore they were married and then she studied 
law. She presides over the Dade county 
Juvenile court while her husband is senior 
judge of the circuit court. 
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—Pronoun. 47—An Australian bird. 49— 
One of a pair of long strips of wood used 
for gliding over snow. 51—Equal in worth 
(abbr.). 52—Perform. 54—Yes. 














Renewal Blanks 


Are being inclosed this week 
to those subscribers whose dues 
are now payable. You can’t do 
without the Pathfinder, so send 
your $2 at once and let us 
credit you with three years. 

Fifty Per Cent on Your Money! 


Six per cent is usually con- 
sidered a safe investment re- 
turn. Uncle Sam now borrows 
all the money he wants for only 
half that. Generally when any- 
one offers you 10, 20 or more 
per cent for your money you 
can look on the offer with sus- 
picion. But there are a few 
cases where such a profitable 
investment can be made with 
as much safety as in buy- 
ing government bonds. Such 
chances of course are very 
rare, and no one who is thrifty 
should pass them by. 

For example the subscription 
price of the Pathfinder is $l a 
year. But by sending $2 now 
you can secure this wonderful 
paper for three whole years— 
156 weekly issues—each one a 
treasure-chest of riches. In 
plain English you get the ex- 
tra year for nothing—which 
is the same as 50 per cent on 
your money. 

The $2 is very easy to send. 
Simply wrap the bills up in a 
sheet of paper, include your 
name and address and shoot 
the letter on to Washington. 
The Pathfinder will take all 
the risk. If you have $2 which 
is not earning 50 per cent, this 
is the way to use it. 
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Path finder Straw Vote Discussed 


The Candidates, Their Managers and Newspapers of Both Parties 
View the Results of Nation-Wide Poll from Many Angles 


deep interest in the Pathfinder 
nation-wide straw vote, results 
of which were announced in last week’s 
issue. The poll was personally called to 
Gov. Smith’s attention by newspaper- 
men on the Democratic candidate’s spe- 


C, “teen intere and press evince 


cial train where it was attentively stud- 


ied by the governor and the group 
about him. “Will you comment on it?” 
the candidate was asked. “There is 
nothing to say about it,” the governor 
replied. “It speaks for itself.” 


The poll was called to Hoover’s at- 
tention by Chairman Work of the Re- 
publican National Committee and the 
former, though plainly interested, fol- 
lowed his characteristic policy of with- 
holding comment. But campaign man- 
agers of both parties profess to see much 
significance in the poll, using it to sub- 
stantiate claims for, their respective 
organizations. Republicans hold that it 
foretells Hoover’s election while lead- 
ers of the opposite party profess to see 
in it assurance of a Smith victory. On 
the basis of the vote, Chairman John J. 
Raskob of the Democratic National 
yommittee claims Democratic sucess in 
November. 

Pointing to the figures for New York, 
where Smith got 17,359 votes to 17,005 
for Hoover, and to Pennsylvania, where 
Smith ran behind Hoover, and to Colo- 
rado, where he said the Hoover margin 
was “small,” Chairman Raskob contin- 
ued: “If the vote had been taken in 
New York city, Philadelphia and Den- 
ver, Gov. Smith would have been the 
winner in all those states. 

However, the Democratic chairman 
took exception to some of the results 
and claimed for Gov. Smith the states 
of Kentucky, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 


North and South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, “without doubt” and also 
stated that Illinois and Indiana “look 
to me like Smith states this year.” 


The Hearst chain of newspapers finds 
the results closely paralleling the vote 
taken by themselves. “In all but 13 of 
the admittedly close states,” it says, 
“the Pathfinder poll agrees with those 
of the Hearst straw vote as to the trend 
of sentiment.” Comments the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.): “While the poll 
is encouraging to. the Republicans and 
indicates the election of Hoover, the 
Democrats hold that it is by no means 
discouraging to the supporters of 
Smith.” The New York Times, which is 
supporting Smith, finds the Pathfinder 
poll indicating “that the industrial 
centers were strongly for Gov. Smith, 
and that the South was showing signs 
of resentment against him.” The 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.) adds that in 
“this season of guesses and straw 
votes, political observers should be 
keenly interested in the Pathfinder 
poll.” 

“Tf the Pathfinder poll is right, ” ob- 
serves the Springfield, Mass., News 
(Dem.), “then Hoover must get 38 of the 
186 electoral votes in the doubtful 
States and Smith 149. But Democrats 
who like to figure will add New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts 
and Rhede Island, a total of 117 and 
get 202 and once at this figure would 
not stop but climb right to the 266 nec- 
essary just as Republicans will easily 
find the 38 votes the Pathfinder says 
Hoover needs. The results of the straw 
vote made by the Pathfinder accord 
with Washington political opinion—that 
the odds are in Hoover’s favor, but 
that Smith has a chance.” 
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John J. Raskob, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: 


HE showing of Gov. Smith in the 

rural districts where the poll was 
taken was remarkable. When the large 
city vote is added to the vote this poll 
shows he can expect in the country it 
will mean a sweeping Smith-Robinson 
victory. If the vote had been taken in 
New York city, Philadelphia and Den- 
ver, Gov. Smith would have been the 
winner in all those states. I think there 
is no doubt about Kentucky or Rhode 
Island, nor have we any doubt about 
New Jersey and North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. I 
will say that the poll, from our stand- 
point, is most gratifying. I think the 
Pathfinder poll goes a long way to con- 
firm my statement of three or four weeks 
ago that a reasonably prudent person 
would list the states mentioned in the 
Smith column, 








How the Party Leaders View Pathfinder Poll 


. Electoral College are sufficient to elect, 


= 


James W. Good, Hoover western man- 
ager, speaking for the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: 


HE result of the Pathfinder’s neu- 

tral straw vote for president, as ex- 
pressed by the voters to date, is very 
gratifying to me. An examination of 
this vote discloses that 31 states are for 
Herbert Hoover, whereas only 17 are 
for Governor Smith. The 31 states that 
are for Hoover have electoral votes of 
321, whereas the 17 states which are for 
Governor Smith have an electoral vote 
of only 210. Since 266 votes in the 


your straw vote means, as I interpret it, 
that Hoover will be elected president 
with 55 votes to spare. My own per- 
sonal opinion is that the actual vote in 
the Eectoral College for Hoover 
and Curtis will disclose an even larger 
majority for them than your straw vote 
indicates. 
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Based on the Pathfinder poll, ih, 
Buffalo, N. Y., News (Rep.) finds indic. 
tion that Hoover is likely to carry 3: 
states with 321 electoral votes as agains: 
Smith’s 16 states with 210 electors 
votes. The St. Louis, Mo., Globe Den: 
crat (Rep.) thinks it locally significa: 
that in Missouri Hoover polled 7,4 
votes against Smith’s 6,414 while t! 
Minneapolis, Minn., Star (Ind.) show 
interest in the fact that the Republic: 
candidate ran almost three to one 
Minnesota. The Philadelphia, Pa., | 





Smith Studies the Situation 


quirer (Rep.) agrees that the “Pat 
finder’s straw vote reveals unusual in- 
terest in the campaign.” 


“Straw Vote Gives Hoover Electio 
is the headline the Worcester, Mas: 
Gazette (Ind.) gives to its account 
the poll while the Springfield Repub! 
can (Ind.) attaches importance to t! 
fact that Smith “wins” in the Bay sta! 
The Boston Herald (Rep.) professe: 
interest in the national “trend” towar: 
Hoover. 

Remarking on the _ pre-conventi 
Pathfinder straw vote which forecas! 
the Hoover and Smith nomination, t 
Columbus, Ohio, Citizen (Ind.) finds | 
dication that the “G. O. P. nominee 
the majority choice.” However, | 
New York World (Dem.) expresses s! 
prise that so many rural people are |! 
Smith and accordingly presages his vic- 
tory. The Pathfinder readers’ vote, 
the eyes of the Minneapolis, Mi 
Tribune (Rep.), “shows Hoover runni 
ahead in the Middle Western stat: 
but this is offset somewhat by the sh: 
ing that in the same states “the bulk 
of switches from one party to the other 
are in favor of Smith.” 


“Straw votes, of course, are not 
ways dependable,” comments the Bu! 
falo, *N. Y., Courier-Express (Ind 
“but accepting them for what they ™:) 
be worth, the Democratic nominee ¢: 
get at least as much comfort as the !' 
publican nominee from the indicati: 
in the Pathfinder’s poll.” It goes on | 
explain: “In urban centers, one mus! 
reckon with both the liberal elemen! 
to which wage earners in industry D2! 
urally belong, and the element, co!- 
posed of members of all classes of so- 
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ciety, which is dissatisfied with pro- 
hibition. It is, no doubt, with these 
conditions in mind that the Pathfinder 
considers the results of its straw vote 
so close and dubious in several states 
that the weather on election day may 
be an important factor in the outcome 
of the balloting.” 


“The most striking feature of the 
poll,” as the Providence, R. I., Journal 
(Ind.) sees it, “is the closeness of the 
race in many states. The Solid South, 
rumors to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is going to remain solidly Demo- 
cratic in November if the Pathfinder 
poll can be used as a political yard- 
stick. It is significant to note that Smith 
earried Maryland and North Carolina 
by a satisfactory margin, while Hoover 
carried Kentucky and Missouri. The 
Republicans, with their 228 votes, are 
within easy striking distance of the 
goal, the vote indicates, while the 
Democrats, with only 117 votes to their 
credit, will find it necessary to garner 
nearly all of the 186 ‘close’ votes to 
reach the desired goal of 266.” Com- 
menting on the fact that about as many 
Republicans claim to be supporting 
Smith as the number of Democrats sup- 
porting Hoover, the Providence Journal 
continues: “The poll in this respect 
bears out the contention of Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho and other 
politicians who assert that bolters have 
been given publicity all out of their 
proportionate importance in the present 
campaign.” 
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THE LATEST IN FISHHOOKS 


Another indication of man’s desire to 
do away with things that are unsports- 
manlike and cruel is found in the latest 
fishhook. In the ac- 
companying picture 
is one of the new 
barbless_ hooks 
sportsmen have 
been using this sea- 
son. Everywhere 
fishermen are turn- 
ing to this effective 
though much less 
cruel hook. As can 
be seen in the illus- 
tration, instead of 
ihe old barbarous 
barb the new hook has a bend in the 
wire near the point similar to a kink 
in a wire hairpin. When a small fish 
is caught it can be removed from the 
hook and returned to the water un- 
harmed. According to those who have 
used the new hook it does not require 
more skill in handling than the old 
variety. 








Barbless 


aan 
Snail 


FRENCH MORE SOBER 


The police Of France declare that drunk- 
enness in that country has sunk to the 
lowest ebb in history. Their claims are 
based largely on the statistics of arrest for 
drunkenness on the National holiday—the 
day when the taking of the Bastile is cele- 
brated. On the occasion this year only 24 
tipsy persons were gathered in hy the po- 
lice over the whole country. By way of 
comparison there were 360 arrested on a 
similar occasion in 1914. The change is 
principally attributed to the higher cost of 
wine and cognac. 
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With the Amateur Poets 








SINCE BABY’S GONE TO SCHOOL 


My baby’s gone to school today; 
It’s lonely as can be 

Without his piping little voice 
To prattle on to me. 


When all the others went to school, 
There was always one to stay. 

The house was never empty then, 
Just like it is today. 


But now my baby’s gone to school, 
The house has grown so still; 

It doesn’t seem like home to me 
Without his little trill. 


And so the years are rolling on. 
Some day he will be grown. 
No baby voices on the air, 
To make it seem like home. 


I wait and listen for his voice; 
To shout, his general rule. 
But not a sound the silence breaks 
Since Baby’s gone to school. 
—Florence Mulford, Chehalis, Wash. 


THE DESERTED GARDEN 


Where robins walked with mincing steps 
And cocked a knowing head 

The autumn blooms are withered 
And the summer flowers are dead. 


The fruit they stole audaciously 
Hangs dry on flaccid stem; 

A tattered fringe of summer 
On autumn’s dusty hem. 


Their saucy eyes no longer peer 
In greed and mock affright 

From thickets where my yellow plums 
Reflect the golden light. 


Their little biils dyed crimson 
In pilfered strawberry blood 

No longer point reproachful words 
Addressed to “Robin Hood.” 


I walk unchallenged where of late 
From hedge and leafy bower 

With chatter shrill, they loud denied 
My right to fruit or flower. 


But yet, somehow, I’m lonesome; 
I wish the rascals back, 

To pillage and to plunder 
To swagger and to sack! 


And when the northern springtime 
Returns with tardy grace 
She’ll read the warmest welcome 
To robins in my face. 
—Grace B. Putnam, New Rockford, N. D. 


COMPLAINT 


It’s do the plowing and the sowing, 
Get the scythe and do the mowing, 
Rake and bind and shock and stack 
*Till you almost break your back. ° 


Then the feeding, milking, churching, 
Get the coals, keep fires a-buring, 
Wash and iron and bake the bread— 
You never rest until you’re dead. 

—George A. Squires, Newburg, W. Va. 


CAN THEY COUNT ON YOU? 


Can they count on you to always do 
The thing that you know is right, 

Or do they say “He’ll run away 
When the cause gets in a tight? 


Do they say of you, “He is true blue”’— 
In the trust committed you; 


That you'll never shirk, but keep at work, 
Till you carry your contract through? 


Or do they say “He'll run away 
In the time of sorest need; 

His dearest treasure is selfish pleasure, 
His idol, lust or greed”,? 


Do they also say, “He loves to play, 
When the game goes his own way, 

But he goes lame when he loses the game, 
And is ready to charge foul play”? 


Do your friends all feel you'll stand like 
steel, 
When the great test comes to you; 
That you'll face the strife, and give your 
life, 
For the cause you know is true? 


Or do they fear when that test draws near 
That shall try your inmost heart, 

You'll sell the Christ for a paltry price 
And play the traitor’s part? 


We are needing men who can clearly ken, 
The things that are most worth while, 
Who forget the dead and look ahead, 
And at misforturie smile. 


For the thoughtful man who can work 
and plan, 
When the untrained lose their head; 
With a skillful hand at his command, 
Who can honestly earn his bread. 


They look and long in the common throng, 
For the men of faith and love: 
Who can think and feel for his brother’s 
weal, 
And plan for the life above. 


Who with tender heart will take the part, 
Of the wretch cast down in sin, 
Whose help is sure for the weak and poor, 
Who keeps the Christ within? 
—E. R. Robinson, brother of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for vice president. 


BABY 


Baby lips that kiss and chatter 

Each day bringing new surprise 
Tiny hands, wee feet that patter, 
Reaching arms and questioning eyes. 


Small, trusting body all our own, 

Dearest gift of life that’s known; 

We, who have such joy as this, 

Can wealth or other treasure miss? 
—Charlotta E, MacPherson, Caledonia, N. Y, 


THE THUNDERSTORM 


Slowly, as rising from a pit, 
That great black giant came, 
Slowly drifting out of the West 
The slumbering earth to tame. 
Its rumbling voice is heard afar— 
Far off across the plain. 
There’s sudden stirring of the trees, 
A rustling of the grain. 
Now slowly, slowly, one by one 
The twinkling stars do hide. 
The silver shining moon above 
Behind the curtain slides. 
The whole wide world seems quiet now 
I fain must hold my breath. 
Everything is ghostly still, 
But ah! I feel a breath. 
And hark! here comes the rain. 
Yes, now the leaves are whispering, 
I hear a distant muttering 
On hill and wood and plain. 
Now all is dark—there comes a flash— 
A crash—and with a roar 
The rain in torrent gushes down, 
The thundrstorm is here once more. 
—Hubert Pillop, Belvidere, Pa, 
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A Glimpse of the Seville Exposition 
C) Corum cisco day on which 


Columbus discovered little old 

America — was appropriately 
chosen as the date on which to open 
the world’s fair at Seville. The official 
name of the fair is “La Exposicion 
Ibero-Americana.” “Iberia” was the 
name for the Spanish peninsula which 
was used by the Greeks and other an- 
cients. It was the ancient 
Iberians who left pictures of 


think there must be a fire somewhere, 
or some other calamity, and we join in 
the rush. But no; there is nothing spe- 
cial going on; it’s just their way. They 
swarm the streets by day, elbowing 
one another and chatting and laugh- 
ing in little groups and they keep the 
chatter and clatter and honking and 
hubbub up till far into the night. 
They must like it—but it is hard on us 
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development of the Spanish colonies 
and sister nations in the New World. 
Some of the most interesting of the 
relics are many personal belongings of 
Columbus—his maps, his books, various 
writings etc. 

Columbus would never have taken the 
prize in a national spelling match. In 
fact he could hardly spell his own 
name twice alike. But then there is 
some excuse for that. Common people in 
those days did little or no writing—all 
such work was left to professional 
copyists. Columbus was known by dif- 
ferent names in the different countries 
he lived in. You remember that in the 
city hall of Genoa there is one of his 
autographs and he spells 
his name thus: ““Xro Ferens” 





animals on the walls of their 
cave dwellings and who put 
up huge one-piece monu- 
ments of stone known as 
“dolmens” etc. 

Webster’s dictionary says 
the Iberians were a “short, 
dark, dolichocephalic race.” 
I can’t understand why 
Webster should call the 
Iberians such names as that, 
when they never did any- 
thing to harm him. They 
seem to have been a very 
nice kind of people. In fact 
they let invader after in- 
vader come among them and 
conquer them. 

They were always being 
conquered by somebody— 
first by the Romans, then 
the Carthaginians, then the 
Goths, then the Moors, then 
the Jews and finally the 
Christians. In spite of being 
conquered so often and so 
often converted to some 
alien religion, their char- 
acter has never been very 
much changed. They are 
still a hardy people, willing 
to labor like-ants but not 
willing to give up their in- 
dependence and _ personal 
ease even for the luxuries of 
modern high-pressure civili- 





which was as near as he 
could come to “Christopher” 
—as we spell the name in 
English. 

In Spain he was usually 
called Cristobal Colon. But 
in many documents he is 
named in the Portuguese 
style as Christoforo Colom- 
bo. Columbus of course 
never expected to discover 
America—and he died with- 
out knowing that he had dis- 
covered it. He knew the 
world was round—though 
he didn’t dare say so on ac- 
count of offending the high- 
brow scholars of his time. 
But he thought the globe 
was much smaller than it is 
and he believed he could 
readily reach Japan—or 
“Cipango,” as it was named 
on Marco Polo’s maps—by a 
short cut to the back door. 
Columbus did pretty well— 
for a fellow who was a poor 
speller, and a poor scholar 
generally. 

It isn’t often that one per- 
son can sidle up to another, 
take his most precious pos- 
sessions away from him— 
and then be greeted with 
profuse thanks. Yet that is 
just what happened in the 








zation. They are a people 
of Oriental origin and their 
music, dancing and general 
customs savor strongly of 
the East. They have much of the hap- 
py-go-lucky nature of our American 
negroes. They can get enjoyment out 
of a lot which most people would think 
was unendurable. 

Here our history lesson ends. 
we're off for the fair. 


On second thought I am not going to 
tell much about the fair. World’s fairs 
are all very much alike. There is so 
much to them that any attempt to de- 
scribe the details is hopeless. Like most 
world’s fairs, the Seville exposition has 
been rather long in getting under way. 

The management have observed the 
old proverb “make haste slowly.” This 
is characteristic of the Spanish. They 
are the greatest people in the world 
to be terribly busy about nothing. We 
see them rushing hither and thither 
with feverish eagerness. We always 


Now 


Ancient custom forbids carrying an umbrella in Seville but the 
Sevilliano knows how to take his shade with him. 


poor Americans, who have “nerves.” 

The location and arrangement of the 
Seville grounds is ideal. The buildings 
are sufficiently scattered to give a sense 
of space, but they are not placed miles 
apart so that visitors have to wear the 
very soles off their feet getting from 
exhibit to exhibit. The grounds are 
part of the Gardens of San Telmo—a 
wonderful park filled with flowers and 
luxuriant vegetation. The buildings 
which are largely of the Moorish or 
Spanish style face along the Guadal- 
quivir river and a connécting canal 
named in honor of the King—Al- 
fonso XIII. 


Among the Spanish exhibits are 
splendid collections of all sorts of 
relics left from the past—but espe- 
cially such as are related in some way 
to the discovery of America and the 


case of Uncle Sam and Spain. 

Spain used to get plenty 
of cheap sugar from Cuba— 
which she called “the Pear! 
of the Antilles’—was her richest co- 
lonial possession. Then came the Span- 
ish-American war of 1898—just 30 years 
ago. That war was short, sharp and 
decisive. It did several things. One of 
them was to place the United States on 
the map as a ‘virile nation—strong 
enough to protect itself and others, yet 
big-hearted enough to be generous even 
to so-called enemies. 


Another result was that Spain was 
shaken out of her century-long dreams 
of world empire and made to realize 
that her future’ destiny lay along the 
paths of peace and industry. 


A very important practical effect of 
the Spanish-American war was that the 
trade from Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines was diverted to the United 
States. So now the Spanish, who did 
so much to build up the cane sugar 
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industry, have to pay 10 cents a pound 
or more for their sweetening—or half 
again as much as we average in the 
United States. 

In spite of this the Spanish are hap- 
py because Uncle Sam punished them. 
rhey were good sports and they saw 
there was no disgrace in being licked 
by a power which was so far superior 
in strength. They cannot of course 
hope to equal the United States, and yet 
they are imitating American methods in 
almost everything today. One Seville 
newspaper recently published a cartoon 
in which the “industrial and commer- 
cial energy” of “los Estados Unidos del 
Norte” were pictured as the great goal 
if Spanish ambition. 

rhe Spanish government has adopted 
protective measures and the beet sugar 
industry is being rapidly built up at 
home. This gives employment to the 
home people and makes Spain inde- 
pendent of other countries for her sugar 
supply. Thus the Spanish are pleased 
with the outcome even though Uncle 
Sam did adopt rather harsh measures 
to rid them of their foreign territory, 
which long had cost them more than it 
was bringing in.. Now those burdens 
have been shifted to Uncle Sam. 

The Spanish do not use the term 
“United States” as applying solely to 
our country. One of the buildings at 
the exposition belongs to “Los Estados 
(nidos de Ecuador”—or United States 
of Ecuador. Our country is called the 
“United States of the North.” 


A Visit to the Barber of Seville 


“Uncle Eli” Podger, of Coon Center, 
lowa, his wife “Aunt Jerusha” and l 
have been making Seville—or Sevilla as 
the Spanish call it—our headquarters 
for some time. About the only Spanish 
Eli knows is “si”—meaning “yes.” But 
he has the faculty of getting along with 
everybody and his somewhat limited 
mastery of the language doesn’t seem 
to handicap him much. 

It is true that the other day he visited 
another of the barbers who claim to 
be the one and only original “‘barber 
of Seville.” Eli likes to air his knowl- 
edge of the languages—such as it is. 
So when the barber kept asking him 
questions he would respond with a 
smile and a “Si.” 

This was all right—but when Eli 
came to pay his bill he found that the 
barber had not only given him all the 
57 varieties of shaves, haircuts, sham- 
poos, singes, massages, tonics etc. he 
had in his repertory but had also sold 
him a large part of his stock of soaps, 
lotions ete. These purchases included 
even a hair-grower—although Uncle Eli 
is one of the hairiest men who ever 
came out of our great West. Even at 
that his total bill amounted to only five 
pesetas, or a little less than $1. He 
really got off easy. Now he is more 
careful about saying “Si” when some- 
one asks him something, 

It is probable thai the Seville exposi- 
tion buildings and grounds would not 
have been completed if Eli had not 
come to the rescue. There is nothing 
under the sun he can’t do. It is a 
marvel to everybody where he learned 
it all. He was loafing around the ex- 
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Snaps in Seville. One way to make sure 
your milk is fresh. Fagots of twigs for 
firewood are peddled from the Spanish Ford. 


position grounds one day when one of 
the American contractors, taking him 
for a native, called to him and said: 
“Here, you Diego, give us a lift, won’t 
you, please?”—only he used stronger 
language than that. 

Eli gave the needed lift on a piece of 
heavy machinery—and then he spoke 


Ir \ 
A MURILLO MASTERPIECE 


NE could spend weeks enjoy- 

ing just fhe works of the great 
Murillo in Seville. Murillo was 
born in this city and he worked 
without stint, for he was fired with 
a feverish talent for painting. Much 
of the time he labored for days’ 
wages—less than *1 a day—like an 
ordinary house painter. 

In the municipal museum we see 
no less than three of his “Immacu- 
late Conceptions.” Murillo painted 
a great number of “Conceptions,” 
and there is one in nearly ‘every 
great art gallery in Europe. They 
are never exactly alike, as they were 
painted from different models. The 
favorite in the Seville museum is 
the one for which his daughter 
posed as the Virgin. The picture 
on the cover of this week’s Path- 
finder is taken from that wonder- 
ful masterpiece. 

Mark Twain, when viewing this 
picture 60 years ago, spoke of it as 
“the only young and really beautiful 
Virgin that was ever painted by the 
old masters.” Opinions on this sub- 
ject might differ, but anyway this 























ae a painting of rare charm. 
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to the contractor in plain American 
and told him where he got off. The 
contractor was tickled to find a fellow 
countryman here in old Seville—a man 
who could not only understand every- 
thing that he was told but who could 
go ahead and get results without having 
to be told. 


A Concrete Question 


“Do you know anything about laying 
concrete?” the contractor asked. “I 
ought to,’ said Eli, “for I worked at it 
over 15 years.” 

Again the contractor asks: “Can you 
mix up these batches of paint so they'll 
match better?” And Eli responds: 
“Sure as you’re a foot high. I belonged 
to the painters’ union for 10 years, till 
they fired me for working too fast.” 

One day the contractor comes to him 
at quitting time and cries: “I’m in a 
pinch. This foundation has got to be 
ready for the carpenters for tomorrow 
morning. What’'ll I do?” 

“Give me a dozen helpers and it'll 
be in,” says Eli; “I was boss of a con- 
struction gang for 18 years.” 

The foundation was ready on time. 
Eli is always there with the goods. But 
I have added up his figures and I find 
that if he really worked as long as he 
claims at all those different occupations 
he must be 287 years old at this time— 
and still aging. 

The United States government pro- 
vided for three buildings—one being 
of a permanent nature so that it can be 
used for a consulate. Ground for the 
temporary exposition buildings was 
provided free of cost to all the nations 
accepting the invitation. 

Yes, Eli without doubt saved the ex- 
position from being such a fizzle as 
some other world fairs. He has added 
several hundred dollars to his “roll’— 
which was getting very small—and also 
earned the gratitude of both the Spanish 
and the American authorities. He is 
now the proud possessor of a formal 
letter in Spanish from the “Comite 
Ejecutivo” or executive committee of 
the exposition, signed as “Presidente” 
by “Excellentissimo Senor Don Agustin 
Vasquez Armero,” who is also “Alcalde 
de Sevilla.” This letter states that the 
illustrious name of “Senor Eli-Podger, 
of Los Estados Unidos del Norte,” has 
been inscribed in the archives in recog- 
nition of his “every-present and tire- 
less aid.” The letter concludes with 
the initials “S. S. S. Q. B. S. M.” 

“What does all that stuff mean?” Eli 
asks me. I explain to him that those 
letters stand for the Spanish ending for 
a formal letter, meaning “Your obedient 
servant, who kisses your hand.” 


-—— 
—— 


BERLIN GOES MOTORING 


Late figures show that motoring is rapid- 
ly increasing in volume and in popularity 
at Berlin. During the first half of 1928 
there was an increase of 12,900 motor ve- 
hicles—400 more than the total increase for 
the whole of 1927. Another feature noted 
is the increasing number of women drivers. 
In the second quarter of 1928 driving 
licenses were issued to 574 womesi; for the 
corresponding period of 1927 the number 
was 292. Yet all these figures are small 
compared with an American city of ordi- 
nary size. 
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Inca city. It was from such mountain 
strongholds as this that the subjects of 
Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, looked 
down and saw their country conquer 
ed by a handful of Spaniards unde; 
Francisco Pizarro. 

Machu Pichu itself was discovered i 
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HEIGHT OF TALLEST ANIMAL 
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times that of water, while curiously 
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All naturalists admit that the giraffe 
is the tallest animal in the world. Ac- 
cording to Raymond Ditmars, curator 
of mammals at the New York Zoological 
Park, a giraffe 16 feet high is regarded 
as unusual. That is the height of the 
largest specimen in captivity at the 
present time. 

In Africa, says Dr. William Mann, 
director of the National Zoological Park 
at Washington, one often hears of 


giraffes reaching a height of 20 or even 


Giraffes in the London Zoo 


21 feet. It is probable, he thinks, that 
occasionally such a height is attained 
by bulls, although animals more than 
18 feet tall are exceedingly rare. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt killed a bull which was 
17 feet and two inches in height. 

A giraffe, in order to bend its head 
to the ground to eat grass or to drink 
from a stream, must assume an awk- 
ward position by straddling its forelegs 
apart and lowering the entire body. 
This species of animal, however, sel- 
dom feeds on grass, and it is capable of 
going for long periods without water. 
Its chief food is obtained by browsing 
on the branches of trees, which it is 
enabled to do by its long neck. Owing 
to the projection of its eyes far from the 
skull the giraffe has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of being able to see behind 
it without turning its head. 


EARTH HAS IRON CORE 


The earth’s core consists of an enor- 
mous ball of iron. That is the theory 
now advanced by Dr. Paul R. Heyl, of 
the Bureau of Standards, who has spent 
several years trying to obtain the ac- 
curate weight of the earth. The globe 
has a mass of about 21,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons. Dr. Heyl hopes to ob- 
tain more definite figures. 


The density of the earth can be de- 
termined from its mass. Its density 
will be the number of times it is heavier 
than an equal globe of water. Dr. Heyl 
says: “The various rock materials which 
make up the outer layer of the earth 
have an average density of two to three 


enough, the figure for-the earth as a 
while comes out about twice the value. 
The inference is obvious; the core of 
the earth must be composed of some- 
thing much heavier than the outer crust. 
The speed of travel of earthquake waves, 
the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 
and other factors have led to the con- 
clusion that the core is a great ball 
of iron.” 


The earth has shrunk in circumfer- 
ence between one and two miles in the 
last century. At least that is the con- 
clusion reached by Prof. Bruno Meyer- 
mann of the University of Goettingen, 
Germany. The shrinkage, says the as- 
tronomer, is indicated by a slight in- 
crease in the speed of the earth’s rota- 
tion, made evident by the fact that the 
length of the day grows shorter by a 
small faction of a second each year. 


When George Washington ' retired 
from the presidency of the United 
States, observes Dr. E. E. Free, if he 
had started to walk around the world 
he would have had to trudge a mile or 
two farther than a similar pedestrian 
would walk today. Were it possible to 
make the walk precisely on the equator, 
traversing oceans and continents in a 
straight line as a bug might walk 
around a baseball, the decrease of dis- 
tance would be at least one and one 
half miles and perhaps as great as two 
and one third. 


Whether the slow shrinkage will con- 
tinue, century by century, until the 
earth is onlya fraction of its present size, 
or whether it will be made up, in a 
century or two, by a corresponding en- 
largement, no one knows. Most scien- 
tists expect, however, that enlargement 
will come, so that not even our remote 
descendants of millions of years hence 
are in danger of having the earth shrink 
up under them and thrust them off 
into space. 


INCA FORTRESS DISCOVERED 


A Peruvian scientifi¢ expedition re- 
cently penetrated the jungles and visit- 
ed the ruins of Machu Pichu. One of 
the explorers, an astronomer from the 
Inca Observatory of Intihuatana, turn- 
ed his binoculars on a towering moun- 
tain near by. He immediately saw the 
ruins of an ancient city on the peak. 
An intervening river and a thick jungle 
made it impractical to visit the spot 
at once. 

Another expedition was organized, 
however, and four men swam the. river 
and opened a road through the jungle 
to the base of the mountain. One of the 
explorers was bitten by a snake and 
could not proceed, but the other three 
went on until they came to a stone 


- stairway 400 yards long leading up the 


mountain, At the top they came upon 
the ruins of an Inca fortress. Large 
stone structures, platform dwellings, 
streets, alleys, and other remnants, 
testified to the ancient greatness of the 


1911 by an expedition sent out by th: 
National Geographic Society and Yale 
University under the leadership o/ 
Hiram Bingham, now a Senator fron 
Connecticut. It is perched on a high 
Andean ridge and in ancient times was 
essentially a city of refuge. It is sup 
posed that Machu Pichu was deserte:! 
long before the arrival of the Spanish 
because of a change in climate, which 
resulted in scarcity of water in that 
region, 


OUR EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS 


A person’s memory goes back prac- 
tically to the time of his birth. That is 
the conclusion reached by Dr. J. A. 
Hadfield, a teacher of psychology at 
the University of London. Adults,, he 
says, remember much more of thei: 
childhood than is commonly supposed. 
The psychologist examined one person 
who recalled a fire which occurred be- 
fore he was a year old. Another re- 
membered a fit of choking brought on 
by fumes at the age. of two. In this 
latter case, the subject testifies, the 
mere recollection of the experience in- 
duces suffering from asthma. As the 
result of his investigatien Dr. Hadfield 
warns parents against the belief that 
their babies are too young to under 
stand. Harrowing sights and experi 
ences of childhood may linger in th: 
memory and be disturbing throughout 
adult life. 


AUTO SCORES AGAINST HORSE 

The horse’s part in the wars of the 
future (with apologies to Mr. Kellogg) 
will be very small. In fact this faith- 
ful animal played but a small role in the 
great World war. Light armored auto 
mobiles, manned by two or three men 











Davison Inspects New Cavalry “Mount” 


and equipped with machine guns 0! 
heavier artillery, will take the place of 
cavalry, in the opinion of many mill- 
tary experts. The charge of the light 
brigade of the future will consist 0! 
thousands of armored automobiles 
charging through the lines of the ene- 
my. Our illustration shows F. Trubee 
Davison, the assistant secretary of war, 
inspecting one of the swift-moving, 
light armored autos recently acquired 
by the War Department. The armor on 
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the car is one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. It is proof against the ordi- 


nary service bullet at distances of 
80 yards or more. 


WHEN ARE AIRSHIPS BLIMPS? 

Our readers frequently ask us why 
small airships are called blimps. The 
term is merely a popular name applied 
to small, non-rigid, lighter-than-air, 








Typical Army Blimp—the RS-1 ed 


dirigible airships and balloons. Some- 
times it is applied to any small dirigible, 
whether it is rigid or non-rigid. 

A rigid airship is one whose form is 
maintained by a metallic frame within 
the gas bag. The ill-fated “Shenandoah,” 
which was wrecked over Ohio in 1925, 
was a rigid airship. The “Los Angeles” 
is of the same type. A non-rigid air- 
ship is kept taut merely by the pressure 
of the gas within the bag. The dirigible 
shown in the accompanying picture is 
non-rigid. 

In its bulletin entitled “Nomenclature 
for Aeronautics,” the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics defines 
“blimp” as follows: “‘A small non-rigid 
airship. ‘Airship’ is to be preferred.” 
Neither the army nor the navy air 
service uses the term officially. 

How the word originated is not 
known for certain. A well-known ety- 
mologist suggests that it may be a com- 
bination of “b” in “balloon” and the 
word “limp,” meaning flexible, flaccid, 
lacking in stiffness. Apparently it was 
coined in England during the World 
war. According to a popular story, the 
word -was first used as a term of deri- 
sion and ridicule by an airplane pilot 
who was making fun of certain small 
airships then being developed by the 
British government. One writer states 
that “blimp” was previously employed 
as an English colloquialism in the sense 
of a small blister, such as might arise 
from being burned by hot water or 
grease. If that is true, the pilot may 
have intended to compare the small 
dirigibles with such blisters. 


FIRST IRON FROM HEAVEN 

The first iron ever-used by man was 
‘alled the “metal of heaven” for the 
very good reason that it came from the 
skies. It was iron from meteorites, 
found somewhere in the mountains of 
what is now Turkey. Proof of this 
fact, already suspected by a few stu- 
dents of the history of metals, comes in 
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the form of a romantic tale of ancient 
commercial enterprise recounted by a 
veteran Oriental scholar, Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, in a note to “Antiquity,” a Brit- 
ish historical periodical. 

Incidentally, the story pushes back 
the first known use of iron and the be- 
ginning of the “iron age” more than a 
thousand years further than previous 
historians have assumed. More than 

four thousand 
sae? years ago, Prof. 
Sayce reports, 
great commercial 
companies in 
the prosperous 
Babylonian city 
of Ur maintained 
trading posts in 
the mining ham- 
lets of the Turk- 
ish mountains, as 
great syndicates 
of New York or 
London today 
keep agents scat- 
tered over the 
‘ world. One of 
these agents stor- 
away copies 
of letters and 
other office memoranda in a clay-urn 
“safe.” Perhaps the agent died in some 
mining camp brawl, suggests Dr. E. E. 
Free, or was called home and forgot 
his records. Written, as were all 
Babylonian documents, ‘on tablets of 
baked clay, the records survived. 

They were found recently by natives 
digging in the long-abandoned site of 
one of the “boom towns” of that day. 
Some describe shipments of shirts and 
breeches, perhaps for the miners. 
Others give details of silver and lead 
and other metals bought and shipped 
out to civilization. Two letters trans- 
lated by Prof. Sayce out of the “files” 
of the ancient office mention iron, de- 
scribed as the “metal of heaven.” 
Doubtless hopeful prospectors trudged 
over the hills in those days looking for 
stray meteorites, as their brothers in 
spirit still comb the wild places of the 
world in search of gold. 
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AMERICA’S DISASTERS 


The things in which America leads the 
world include disasters. That fact was de- 
veloped by the bureau of the League of Na- 
tions which keeps a record of all disasters 
and aids to stricken peoples. 

The disasters of record are those legally 
termed “acts of God,” including: Earth- 
quakes, voleanic eruptions, landslides, 
floods, cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
typhoons, droughts, tidal waves, famines, 
fires, avalanches, plagues of grasshoppers, 
locusts and the like. 

The League’s statistics cover the years 
1924—1927, inclusive, and show the follow- 
ing number of disasters for the leading na- 
tions: United States 76; Italy 66; Japan 57; 
Spain 48; Germany 37; France 34; Serbia 
30; Russia 28, and England 25. 
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ANCIENT WINE 

Thé oldest wine in the world, presumably, 
is on exhibit in the Speyer, Germany, “wine 
museum.” It is Roman wine, recently dug 
up, and it is estimated to be 1,600 years old. 
It is partly solidified, for Romans put honey 
in their wine. No one has cared to take a 
drink of it. 



















Why keep your nose on the grindstone in 

Jost a job’’ at $35 or $40 a week all your 
life? Learn Electricity where opportunityis 
big and salaries run Ja week and up! 
Train in12 happy weeks at the GreatShops 
of Coyne. Train on actual electrical 
machinery. All Real, practical work. Me 
Previous experience or advanced edu- 
cation needed. Experts work right with 
you every stepof the way. Enter anytime. 
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THIS “2N"* FREE 





The Pathfinder will make you a present of a 
dandy box camera that takes snapshots 2% by 3% 
inches, either way (two view-finders) No fuss to 
focus; no fancy jiggers; just point and shoot Tell 
two of your neighbors that you want this camera, 


Collect $1 from each of them: send the $2 to us with 
their addresses, and we will forward the camera at 
once postpaid, FREE. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity by earning a fine camera just by a little 


hustling. Thousands of others are doing such things; 
don’t be a mutt. Address 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 

















$3300 Year 


Men—Women—18 to 50 


Steady Work 4 Rani in Institute 
Paid ent II 


Dept. 3-179, 

Vv ti / Rochester, N. Y. 
acations / _ Bash to me, entirely free of 
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Mail > ment Jobs obtainable 
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——— Railway Postal Clerk... ($1900 to $2700) 
s ay— 7 _Postoffice Clerk. ($1700 to $2300) 
URE City Mail Carrier. ($1700 to $2100) 
Rural Mail Carrier ($2100 to $3300) 

4 General Office Clerk ($1260 to $2100) 
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Study. Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu 
lar. The leading schools have adopted this study as a perma- 
nent branch of instruction, while literary and reading circles 

ly consider current-events their most important work. 
The Pathfinder was the first paper to rec eive general rec ogni- 
tion and is still considered the “best means” for this interesting 
study. Itis the only news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, ithas many sour- 
ces of information not available in other places. It covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
haverthe satisfaction of knowing vou are getting the original, 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Pack ts 


ic A COPY PER WEEK 


No order accepted for tess than $1 or less than S copies 


S Copies for 20 weeks 
$4 00 Will 38 Copies for 10 weeks 
weeks 
tenure Ft Espise for 2 weeks 
Bu uy 100 Copies for 1 week 

Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 


week preceding date of issue 


me 








Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papers in packages of 5 or more will be mailed to difierent 
addresses. Subscriptions to individual addresses will not be 
accepted at the packaye rate. We furnish sample copies (one 
week) for introductory purposes Free. Teachers should write 
forsamples and heipful current events circular or order today. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 

















You Need This Atlas 


Ignorance can no longer be bliss, for if you are ignorant 
of the world in which you live everyone is ashamed of 
you and you lose a lot in every way Throw away the 
old atlas and get an up-to- 
date one. We furnish you 
the 1928 edition of the fa- 
mous New Peerless Atlas, 10 
by 12 inches in size, 170 
pages, bound in fine red 
cloth, postpaid with Path- 
finder 52 weeks for only $2.85 
for both. This is a product 
of Hammond & Co., the old 
established publishers of high 
class maps and geographic 
works. Not a cheap ‘‘process”’ 
book made to be given away. 
Maps perfectly printed in 
many colors. State maps 
show county lines etc. Book 
includes airways of U. 8. 
and Europe; invaluable gaze- 
teer cf countries and towns, 
with Jate census figures, par- 
cel post guide etc. Have this splendid book at hand and 
then you can ‘‘tell the world.’’ Only $2.85 with Path- 
finder one year. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
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of Cape Breton, what rayon 
is made of, the meaning of 
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this “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Contains an accurate answer. 
452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages, 
Hy poe Biographical names, 
000 Geographical subjects, 
6, ie illustrations. Regular 
and India Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, 
etc., mentioning Pathfinder, to 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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How did “boycott” originate? 

“Boycott” is derived from the surname 
of Capt. Charles Cunningham Boycott 
(1832-1897), who managed an estate for 
Lord Erne in Connemara, Ireland. His 
harsh methods of collecting rents made 
him unpopular with the tenants. Finally, 
in the fall of 1880, the tenants banded to- 
gether and fixed the rents at what they 
thought would be a proper figure, which 
they demanded that the agent accept. Boy- 
cott, however, refused to comply with the 
demand, whereupon the tenants petitioned 
Lord Erne to remove him. Their entreaties 
having fallen upon deaf ears, the employees 
began to harass the land agent in every 
conceivable manner. They refused to work 
for him themselves and would not permit 
anybody else to do so. They tore down his 
fences, intercepted his mail, hooted at him, 
and burned and hanged him in effigy. Cap- 
tain Boycott was compelled to appeal to the 
government for aid. A gang of Orangemen 
were sent down from Ulster, ‘under the 
protection of 900 troops, to harvest the 
crop. This system, however, was adopted 
by the Irish Land League to compel its 
enemies to comply with its demands, and 
the word “boycott,” in the sense of a com- 
mercial or social taboo, became popular all 
over the world. 

What does “nifty” mean? 

“Nifty” means good, very smart or styl- 
ish. It is said that the word was first used 
by Bret Harte about 1867. He spelled it 
“nifti” and explained that it was formed 
from “magnificent.” 


Where is the Jackson Hole country? 

Jackson Hole is the name of a lake and 
a large basin in Lincoln county, Wyo., south 
of Yellowstone National Park. That region 
is almost always spoken of as the Jackson 
Hole country. 


How many cables are there between America 
and Europe? 

There are now nine cables between these 
two continents. A new cable now being 
laid by the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
will be the tenth. It will be the “fastest” 
cable in the world. 


What species of bear is largest? 

The kodiak-or kadiak bear, which in- 
habits Kodiak Island off the coast of Alaska, 
is the largest species of bear known. It 
is a brown bear and grows considerably 
larger than the grizzly. Closely related 
species or subspecies inhabit the Alaskan 
mainland. 


Why are some girls called flappers? 
“Flapper” as the slang designation for 
girls of a certain type was borrowed from 
England, where it was applied during the 
World war to young girls who defied con- 
ventionalities by bobbing their hair, dress- 
ing in boyish costumes, smoking cigarettes, 
and substituting for men in driving trucks 
and other labor. The term came into gen- 
eral use in the United States about 1920, 
when “Flappers and Philosophers,” a novel 
by Francis S, Fitzgerald, was first, pub- 
lished. Gradually the term has come to 
mean any worldly wise, venturesome girl 
who goes to extremes to attract attention, 
especially in matters of dress. The origin 
of “flapper” is disputed. Literally a flapper 
is something which moves with a loose, 


‘the two largest species of snake. 


flapping motion. Therefore, some authori- 
ties suppose, girls were so called in allusion 
to the flapping of their bobbed hair. It is 
more probable, however, that it was sug- 
gested by “flapper” in the sense of a fledg- 
ling bird. In British sporting slang, “flap 
per” is applied to a young partridge or 
wild duck which has wings but which can- 
not fly, being able merely to “flap.” Ac- 
cording to the Oxford dictionary, the term 
was employed in this sense as early as 1773. 
Curiously in the 19th century “flapper” was 
applied to young girls of questionable 
morals. In “Passing English of the Vic- 
torian Era,” James Redding Ware defines 
“flapper” as “a very immoral young girl 
in her early teens.” “Flapper’s Delight” 
was applied in England during the World 
war to army officers who prided themselves 
upon their popularity with the younger 
generation of the fair sex. 


What nationality are the Amish people liv- 
ing near Ft. Wayne, Ind.? 

“Amish” in this connection refers to the 
Amish Mennonites. In 1620 the Swiss Men- 
nonites broke into two parties, the Low- 
landers and the Uplanders. The Uplanders 
came to be called Amish Mennonites from 
their leader Jacob Ammann or Amen, a 
strict member of the sect, who maintained 
that excommunication of husband or wife 
dissolved marriage and that razors and but- 
tons were unlawful. The Amish people liv- 
ing near Ft. Wayne are chiefly of Swiss ex- 
traction. 


How far can the human eye see? 

Dr. William Bowie, geodesist of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, thinks that the range 
of human vision may be considerably great- 
er than 200 miles. It is not a question 
which can be determined exactly. Recently 
it was reported that surveyors doing tri- 
angulation work between the Isle of Cor- 
sica and France secured a geodetic ray of 
168 miles. The line of vision between Mt. 
Shasta and Mt. Helena, Cal., is 192 miles. 
Of course all normal persons do not have 
equal powers of vision. Besides, under 
ordinary conditions, the limitation of sight 
is not due so much to the inability of the 
eye to register as it is to the curvature of 
the earth and atmospheric obstruction. 


Why was a South American country called 
Ecuador? 
Ecuador takes its name from the equator, 
which passes through it. “Ecuador” is 
merely the Spanish word for equator: 


What was the length of the longest snake 
on record? 

The anacondas and the regal pythons are 
Accord- 
ing to the New York Zoological Park, the 
longest snake of which it has reliable rec- 
ord was a regal or reticulated python cap- 
tured in Malaysia and shipped to the “Tier- 
park” at Hamburg, Germany. This serpent 
died immediately after reaching port and 
was stretched on the deck of the steamship 
and measured by Dr. Arthur Irwin, then 
director of the Philadelphia Zoological So- 
ciety. It measured“ few inches more than 
30 feet in length and weighed nearly 300 
pounds. There are many reports to the 
effect that this species sometimes attains a 
length of 35 feet. Charles Meyer, a profes- 
sional collector of living animals, is said to 
have caught a python in Malaysia 32 feet 
long, which he took alive to Europe. Sev- 











While chasing a cat this collie pup fell and 
broke his back. But through the ingenuity 
of Dr. A.. A. Herrman of Denver the dog 


is still able to travel—but not after cats. 


eral anacondas 30 feet long have been re- 
ported. This species is reputed to reach 
a length of 45 or 50 feet. The United States 
National Museum says that there are un- 
doubtedly larger anacondas in the Amazon 
jungles than any that have been captured. 
That authority thinks that this species 
“may” reach the supposed maximum length 
of 45 feet. John Hanning Speke, the Eng- 
lish explorer, is said to have killed a ser- 
pent in Africa 51% feet long. The accuracy 
of ancient reports on this subject is ques- 
tionable. Livy, the Roman historian, tells 
of a serpent 120 feet in length which de- 
voured several Roman soldiers in Africa. 
The skin of that reptile, it is said, was long 
preserved at Rome. 

How is “Pepys” correctly pronounced? 

This name is_ variously pronounced 
“peeps,” “pep-is,” and “pep.” Webster’s 
International Dictionary gives “peeps” as 
the preferred pronunciation of the surname 
of Samuel Pepys, famous English diarist. 


Did the Indian raise cotton before the ad- 
vent of Europeans? 

The Indians in the Eastern part of what 
is now the United States apparently did not 
raise or weave Gotton. In the Southwest, 
however, the Hopi and Pueblo tribes culti- 
vated cotton and made blankets and other 
clothing of it. Of the pre-Columbian peo- 


ple who inhabited the vast communal 
dwelling at Pueblo Bonito, the National 
Geographic Society says: “The Bonitans 


were Stone Age people. Yet they built 
canals to irrigate their arid lands, grew 
corn, beans and squash, raised cotton, wove 
it into cloth, and made sandals from the 
fiber of the yucca plant.” 

What causes the famous London fogs? 

The Weather Bureau says that the Lon- 
don fogs are caused, as are most inland 
fogs, by the cooling of humid surface air 
to a relatively low temperature. This oc- 
curs only on clear nights and when there 
is practically no wind. The city smoke, 
remaining in place for the most part and 
not being blown away, adds greatly to the 
darkness and density of the fog—a mixture 
of smoke and fog. The smoke of course 
does not evaporate, and some have insisted 
that the smoke furnishes an oily film to 
the fog particles which keeps them from 
evaporating; but, according to the Weather 
Bureau, the existence of this film has not 
been definitely established. 


Why is the groundhog called a woodchuck? 

“Woodchuck” as applied to the ground- 
hog is not a compound of “wood” and 
“chuck,” as commonly supposed. It is a 
corruption of the Indian word “wejack,” 


“woodshaw,” or “woodschoock,” a name ap- 
plied to this animal by hunters, trappers 
and traders in the Hudson Bay region. Sup-’ 
posedly the word is derived from the Cree 
“otchek” or the Chippewa “otchig,” which 
was applied to the fisher by the Indians, 
but which was transferred to the ground- 
hog by the whites. .According to the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, in the fur 
nomenclature of the Hudson Bay Co. the 
skins of groundhogs have long been known 
as “woodchucks.” 


What color should a radiator be painted? 

Dark colors impair radiation from radia- 
tors by as much as 15 per cent. Therefore 
radiators should be painted a light color. 
The fuel bill is reduced many dollars in 
the course of a winter if the radiators in a 
building are painted white. 


Why is it considered unlucky to walk under 
a ladder? 

There is an old superstition, which is 
still quite common, that it is unlucky to 
walk under a ladder. How the belief origi- 
nated is not known. One writer suggests 
it may have arisen from the fact that in 
early times culprits -were often hanged 
from ladders propped against buildings. 
Another believes that the superstition is 
the natural outgrowth of the danger inci- 
dent to walking under ladders. According 
to the most usual version of the supersti- 
tion, ill luck wil! follow a person who 
walks under a ladder, unless he stops to 
make a wish, in which event no ill luck will 
befall him. Moreover, the wish made under 
such circumstances will come true. In Eng- 
land the superstition has a special provi- 
sion, namely, if an unmarried woman walks 
under a ladder she will not be married 
within a year. It is also considered unlucky 
to walk on a ladder lving on the ground. 


Does “senior” applied to senators refer to 
age? 

The terms “junior” and “senior” as ap- 
plied to senators refer to the continuous 
service of the two men, not their age. The 
junior senator from a state might be 100 
years old and the senior senator only 30. 


What is the state religion of France? 

No religion is recognized by the state in 
France. A law promulgated in 1905 sepa- 
rated the churches from the state. Ad- 
herents of all creeds were authorized to 
form associations for public worship. All 
buildings actually used for public worship 
and as dwellings in that connection were 
turned over to these associations after an 
inventory had been made. Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion in France, although 
there are about a million Protestants of 
various denominations in the republic. 


How many Masons are there in the United 
States? 
The Masonic order has a membership of 
about 3,134,000 in the United States. 
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ANIMALS THAT GO TO CHURCH 


In Italy horses and mules go to church 
once a year. The occasion is the day of St. 
Anthony, their patron saint. The faithful 
servants of man are on that day carefully 
cleaned, brushed and decorated and taken 
to church to be blessed—just as automo- 
biles are taken on St. Christopher’s day. 

St. Anthony, credited with being the first 
monk, lived a secluded life in the desert of 
Egypt, and later—when too many followed 
him—in the mountains by the Red sea, 
where a monastery bearing his name still 
stands. Many are the legends of special 
devotion to this saint by the lowly animals. 
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Sales Opportunities that our Great Advertising 
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Safe 7” Tax-Exempt 
= Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 
Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 
VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
$600,000.00 McALLEN, TEXAS 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


toinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and mail to 
353 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, II}. 
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Complete outline FREE. 
Penmanship Inst., Dpt. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 
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bottle of Lame’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. 
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ess D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg.. St. Marys. 
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Novels Given Away 


The best way ee have sto- 

ries is in book form, and 

the Pathfinder makes this 

aseasy as rolling off a log. 

If you care for good sto- 

ries, here’s the way tohave 

them—as many as youcan 

read—and all free. Mark 

which books you want, 

and for each one of them 

go out and getaNEW sub- 

scription to the Pathfind- 

er,among your neighbors, 

Send us the money—$i1 

for each subscription — 

and order your books by 

number. You will receive 

them free, postpaid. 

London After Midnight, Coolidge-Rask. 

The Valley of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne. 

Under the Tonto Rim, Zane Grey. 

Road to Endor, Louis J. Vance. 

Keeper of the Bees, Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Sorrell arid Son, Warwick Deeping. 

Money to Burn, Peter B. Kyne. 

The Ancient Highway, James 0. Curwood. 

Roughing It,. Mark Twain. 

Told by Uncle Remus, Joel C. Harris. 

The Return-of Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 

Black Thunder, B. M. Bower. 

The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 

The Mine with the Iron Door, H. B. Wright. 

A Son of His Father, H. B. Wright. 

Biackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 

Keziah Coffin, Joseph C. Lincoln. 

My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris. 

The Light of Western Stars, Zane Grey. 

Riders of the Purple Sage, Zane Grey. 

Understanding Heart, Peter B. Kyne. 

» Mannequin, Fannie Hurst. 

Three Musketeers, Alexander Dumas. 

90. The Enchanted Hill, Peter B. Kyne, - 

104. John Crews, Arthur Chapman. 

105. Cartright Gardens Murder, J. S. Fletcher. 

106. Piracy, Michael Arlen. 

107. The Golden Bed, Wallace Irwin. 

108. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, John 
FOX. 

109. Through the Wall, Cleveland Moffett. 

110. Cappy Ricks, Peter B. Kyne. 

111. The Magic Garden, Gene Stratton Porter. 

112. Never the Twain Shall Meet, Peter B. Kyne 

114. a Case of Mortimer Fenlay, Louis 
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115. kaoae tnt Inc., Louis Joseph Vance. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








NEW SHOT-PUTTING RECORD 


A new world’s shot-putting record 
was recently established when Hirsch- 
field, the giant German athlete, tossed 
the heavy ball for a distance of approxi- 
mately 52 feet eight inches. Shot-put- 
ting is one of the most deceptive sports. 
It looks to the uninitiated that the 
average fan should be able to take even 
the heavy ball and toss it for a distance 
of more than 52 feet. But it takes 
marvelous strength and years of prac- 
tice to come anywhere near the new 
record. The sport, however, is an ex- 
cellent form of exercise, providing one 
goes at it the proper way. 


PENNING THE PIGS 
Last week’s puzzle called for putting 
nine pigs into four pens with an un- 





In THe 4 











PENS 





even number of pigs in each pen. The 
accompanying picture shows how it is 
done. The three small pens each have 
three pigs in them, and the large pen 
which incloses them all has nine pigs 
in it, so the conditions of the puzzle 
are fulfilled. 


SPRING THIS ON ’EM 


This is an old catch, but it is still as 
good as ever. Ask someone what the 
difference between a soldier, a lady and 
a biscuit is. If they do not know they 
will say so and ask you to tell them. 
Then you inform them that a soldier 
faces powder, while a lady powders her 
face. Of course they will notice that 
you have forgotten to mention the bis- 
cuit and will ask you about it. So you 
can tell them that’s what they bite on. 


LAUGH 


This is certainly a jolly game. Of 
course it can be played any old time, 
but it is especially appropriate at a 
party where the guests apparently are 
solemn and feel out of place. Three or 
four minutes of such a game usually 
makes the guests lose all their solemnity 
and feel more natural. Like many 
games “Laugh” requires a leader. The 
leader throws some small object, say 
a coin, into the air. While the coin is 
in the air each player must laugh as 
loudly and as heartily as possible. Each 
player must also stop his taughter the 
instant the coin touches the floor. The 





UNRIDDLE THESE 
Why are the pages of a book like 
the days of man? 
Why is education like a tailor? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
When they get wind. 
A ditch. 
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player unable to stop his laughter when 
the coin hits the floor becomes the next 
one to throw it into the air. Players 
must also guard against laughing be- 
fore the coin is in the air. Sometimes 
the leader may make the motion of 
throwing the coin up, but not let it go 
in order to catch someone. The heartier 
every player laughs while the coin is in 
the air the more fun there is in the 
game. 


THE SQUARES OF NUMBERS 

Figures are always interesting, if not 
fascinating. The following method for 
finding the squares of numbers was 
submitted by reader J. F. Clark, of 
Penelope, Tex. Suppose you desire 
the square of a certain number, but 
discover that you have lost the menta! 
power to multiply. How could you 
find its square? Here is how Mr. Clark 
says he would get the desired result: 
“I would begin with one and add as 
many consecutive odd numbers as there 
are units in the number to be squared. 
Suppose I want to find the square of 
six. I add together the first six odd 
numbers—1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11. The sum 
of these is 36, the square of six. The 
square of seven is equal to the sum of 
the first seven odd numbers taken con- 
secutively. Likewise the square of 10 is 
equal to the sum of the first 10 odd 
numbers taken consecutively etc. etc.” 


DOLL BABIES STILL POPULAR 


This week’s word golf problem is 
giv en especially for those young ladies 
who still enjoy their dolls—little girls 

-of two, three, four, five 

OIL and six, say. But the fact 
JO DLL that the retail value of 
dolls made in this coun- 
try is something like $25,- 
000,000 annually would 
indicate that all girls. 
| large and small, still en- 

joy this ancient toy 
BIAIB as which has been popular 
from the very earliest 
times. The problem is to go from doll 
to baby in five strokes. Perhaps you 
can do it in less. One answer to last 
week’s problem is: MEAN, MOAN, 
MOON, MOOD, GOOD. 
































“LEAPING LENA’S” ANTICS 


One of the most popular water sports 
this season has been surfboard riding. 
A thrilling version of this sport recent- 
ly introduced is riding the motorized 
surfboard. That is, an outboard motor 
has been attached to the surfboard to 
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—| of thread in the 
| eye of the needle. 
| You can repeat the 
process until the 
eve of the needle 
is full of thread. 
When using an or- 
dinary needle and 
thread there 
should be at least 
seven strands. A 
larger needle will 
hold more strands 
or larger thread. 
After you have as 
many threads 
through the eye of 
the needle as you 
believe possible 
cut off the threads 





Motorboat Fans Enjoy This Act 


add to the thrills of the game. The 
surfboard is equipped with a motor, 
but no rudder. The rider starts the 
engine, then steers his board by lean- 
ing from one side to the other. “Al” 
Buffington, outboard motorboat racing 
champion, has introduced another water 
stunt which delights motorboat fans. 
With his tiny craft, which he appro- 
priately calls “Leaping Lena,” he per- 
forms all kinds of strange antics. Among 
these is his “Leaping Lena” act. In 
this act he attains a speed of 20 miles 
an hour in his craft, then runs up an 
inclined platform which causes the tiny 
craft to leap up into the air about five 
feet, and it covers a distance of 20 feet 
or more before striking the water again. 
Our photo shows “Leaping Lena” in 
action. 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 52. A man wanted to engage board 
at a lodging house, but he had no mon- 
ey. Finally he made an agreement with 
the proprietor to give him one link of 
his valuable gold chain each day. The 
chain consisted of 63 links, and as the 
owner hoped to redeem it some day he 
wanted to cut as few links as possible. 
If he got 63 days board how many 
links did he find it mtecessary to cut in 
his chain in order to pay the Dill. 
Answer to No 51—221.037 ft. of rope. 


OLD THREADED-NEEDLE TRICK 

For this clever stunt take an ordinary 
needle and thread it in the usual man- 
ner, using a thread about 18 inches 
long. Draw the single thread halfway 
through the eye of the needle. Then 
about two inches from the eye run the 
point of the needle through both strands 
of thread. Pull the needle all the way 
through and draw the thread fairly 
taut. This will form a knot where the 
loop in the eyes has passed through the 
two strands. By grasping the loop por- 
tion between the eye of the needle and 
the knot and pulling gently the knot 
will be drawn through the eye and the 
two ends will follow. That gives three 
Strands of thread in the eye of the 
needle. By carefully pulling on part 
of the loop the knot with the two end 
strands may be drawn through the eye 
again, Thus you will have five strands 





an inch or so from 
the eve of the 
needle. Then ex- 
hibit the needle with its many threads 
to your friends and defy them to thread 
one like it. Unless they are on to the 
secret they will not be able to get more 
than half as many strands through the 
tiny eye. Thus they will marvel all 
the more at your feat. 
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A PARIS FLOP HOUSE 

Recently there passed from history at 

Paris a very celebrated, a very unique hotel, 
“The Golden: Grape.” 

It was a hotel without beds, but with 
sleeping quarters. Ropes stretched from 
end to end of the bedroom, about four feet 
from the floor, furnished the sleeping ac- 
commodations. The sleeper would lean his 
breast against the rope and let his arms 
hang over, thus balancing himself, and 
could snore to his heart’s content. The tall- 
er men hung over the rope near the ends 
while the shorter ones parked in the niuddle 
where it sagged. Instead of getting up in 
the morning the sleepers would get down, 
for one end of the rope would be unfas- 
tened at daybreak and all would be awak- 
ened at once. The customers came to the 
place for warmth more than for comfort- 
able sleeping quarters, and they selected 
the “Golden Grape” rather than the Ritz 
because it cost only a penny or so. 
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is a most wonderful free 


WE EVEN BUY THE LOT 


Not only will the house be given free and clear. but we” 
will also furnish money to buy a lot Mail puzzle solutios 
if correct voucher pt for $200.00 to cover purchase 
of lot will be sent immediately as below This 1s « special 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. J-18, Pat. FREEPORT, ILL. 
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sold return $1.50 and ae bina s are yours. 
U.S. SUPPLY COMPANY. - Dent. 28. GREENVILLE, PA 













Taught at Home! 


New! Different! Teaches you Big Tricks, Mie- 
sions, Stage Stunts, * Bh and the Prin- 
sree ot Mantes, Lease e ae for or big. free 
a mon rite t r vee 
agic Book. Mranect, S¥ STEM inc 
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Solve This Puzzie 


Have you been dreaming of a*home of your own? Here 1s 
your golden opportunity. We are going to give absolutely y 
free to advertise, a beautiful, substantial six room house. This ( 
gages, no payments&—, ¢ 
and it will be built in any desired location in America. This 
offer made for advertising pur 
poses and you will make no mistake in daking advantage of it, 


short time offer and quick action is important—so do not detay, 9 — 


"FIND THE MISSING LINK] 


seven links, BUT ONE “eND ONLY ONE ISI ENTICAL. WITH THE LINKS IN THE CHAIN, Can you find it? 
Just place an X across the link which 1s identical with those in the chain—write your name and address on the coupon 
and mail at once—vou may be the owne; of this fine 6 room house almost before you can realize it’ Act Right Now! 


p (Cc —) > —- Check to Pay For the Lot Sent at 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. § You: next rol! developed Se. 
Prints Be each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 40e. 
10 in. enlargement. colored and framed 9Be plus 25c postage 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE pept?>, Swatinttndt: ‘S: c. 
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INVENTS AIR-BURNING 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind 
of lamp that produces a 300 candle 
power Vight and is 20 times brighter 
than oil wick lamps, has been invented 
by a local man. t burns 96% air and 
4 common kerosene (coal oil). Offi- 
cial Laboratory tests show an amazing 
low operating cost of only one cent 
fn day for average family use, mak- 

ng it far more economical than wick 

lamps. 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 190 Steese 
Bldg., Akron, Ohio, offers to send one 
of these lamps for 30 days’ FREE trial 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Send him your name 
today—also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency and without 
ee or capital make $9 to $18 a 

y 





Used the world over for generations 
E.S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. Je 


Rheumatism 


Even severest cases have been relieved 
FULL QUICE with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 260 years’ record-of-relicf to thou- 
SENT ON sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 
TRIAL. Must give results—er costs noth- 

TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and address TODAY to 


Fox Medicine Co. 1655 St. Clair Ave.. Cleveland. Ohio 




















ame Powerful 
Flashlight with bat’ 
Or this Handsome W 


/ Order T: 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. 
Bex 142 WeepsBeoRo, MD, 


CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 
¥ prove this ¥ will send yon a regular 
$1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro home 
— dy absolutely FREE. If it cures pay 
$1. otherwise you owe nothing. 
W. R. DARLIN 
206 Kuro Bidg., 





KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 


Woman’s Home Com. McCall's 
People's Popular Mo. 52.00 Collier’s Weekly $3. 45 
tg (2 yrs.) The Pathfinder 
e Pathfinder PORE 
<a we McCall’s $? 60 
Peopte s Home Journ’! ’ 2 
Woman's World $1 65 Woman's Home Comp 


Farm & Fireside (2 yrs.) The Pathfinder 


The Pathfinder howe fw A sa 
Collier’s Weekly cople’s Popular Mo 
Woman's Home Comp?d-09 = — $1.15 
athfinder rogressive Farmer 
Normal! Instructor $2.75 The Pathfinder $1.25 
The Pathfinder "" | American Magazine ¢3 95 
Yeuth’s Companion $? 60 The Pathfinder * 
The Pathfinder . Woman’s World $200 
C= ee a 
eCall’s . Path eer 
The Pathfinder Collier's Weekly $2.75 
Colfier’s Weekly ¢ $2.60 People’s Home Journ’! 
ie Popeter Mes The Fair et 
ouseno agazine American Magazine 
Farm & — (2 yrs.) Woman's Home Comp 2a 85 
The Pathfin + The Pathfinder 
Christian eat McCall’s 
The Pathfinder $2. 23' The Pathfinder ae 1.60 
Add $1 to above cl years. 
Pe an egy a gl HY 
These prices not good outside the 46 states 


-— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — —- 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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“Yankee Doodle’s” 
Romantic Story 


HERE is a story to the effect that 

our popular national air, “Yan- 
kee Doodle,’ was composed at 
old_Ft. Cralo, near Albany, New York. 
This old fort, which was acquired by 
the state of New York in 1924, is one of 
the oldest buildings in the United States. 
It was erected, it is said, in 1642. Its 


“Old Ft. Cralo, Near Albany 


walls are composed of brick manufac- 
tured, the story goes, in Holland and 
carried to America as ballast. “Cralo” 
is of Dutch origin and means “Crow’s 
Woods.” 

As originally constructed Ft. Cralo 
contained nine portholes, like inverted 
keyholes. Two of these old portholes 
may still be seen. Undoubtedly many a 
tiny frontier garrison defended itself 
with muskets fired from these holes. 
In 1758 General Abercrombie made Ft. 
Cralo his headquarters while operating 
against Ft. Ticonderoga. It was at this 
time, according to the tradition, that 
“Yankee Doodle” was. written. 

The colonial troops that joined the 
British regulars were a motley crew. 
They were dressed in many different 
types of uniforms and each man was 
armed to suit his own tastes. This 
bizarre effect amused the British sol- 
diers very much. Dr. Richard Schuck- 
burgh, a surgeon in the regular army, 
was inspired to compose the words of 
“Yankee Doodle” to an old air that had 
been handed down for generations. He 
then presented the words and tune to 
the Yankee soldiers as the latest -Eng- 
lish martial song. 

At least that is the story. 
one of a dozen or more “origins” of 
“Yankee Doodle” that have been ad- 
vanced and enthusiastically defended. 
The simple fact is, the origin of this 
popular air and song is as much of a 
mystery as ever. The Library of Con- 
gress once made an exhaustive search 
for evidence as to how this famous. tune 
originated. Its results were unsatis- 
factory. Only one thing was settled. 
That was that the air goes back in Eng- 
land and Europe, in one form or other, 
for centuries before the American 
Revolution. 


It is only 
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The Nelson earldom is the only British 
title that carries with it a perpetual pen- 
sion. The amount is $25,000 a year. 
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GRAY HAIR 
Goes in 10 Minutes! 


Moncey back ifitfades again! My French 
MAGI Compound leaves no streaks. No 
stains on linen orscalp. Penetrates all throngh 
each hair. Stands any amount of washing, 
shampooing and curling. Leaves hair soft and 
silky. Guaranteed ee Easily applied in 
ew minutes. Only one 
am, application. $2.00 outfit 
for only $1.45, to introduce 
quickly. Send M.O. or pay 
Cc. O. D. plus 20 cents post- 
age. I guarantee you will 
eo be greatly pleased. Plain wrapper. 


— 


Suite 
19 Park Row New York 





DEAFNESS- HEAD NOISES 
relieved b 
“UNSEEN COMFORTS” 


Malsitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
tre and Church because they useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteries or 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. 


_ A. 0. LEORARD, Inc. Suite 591, 70 6th Ave. New York 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
Send no money—just write me—a postal willdo. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
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ELITE HOUSE. Dep?. 1410, 6343 S$. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“P” CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THINK OF IT! Lessthan 5c 
each. Box assortment, enve 
opes to me Sood no money, 
pay postman $ 00 p! us 


ar PRAAMOUNT PRESS, Tax) Math ST, CLEVELAND, 0. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


ants 

MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
jc + for all you raise: 

sien ~z'¢ $3 each 
ninchillas ‘each—Flemiah Giants $5 each. 
filastrated book, and con 


page tract, 
also copy of Fur F ne, tells how to 


Sank mink, fox, etc., for uy rorning meaes all for en Address 
Outdoor Enterprise Co.. Box 76. Holmes Park, Missouri 


























NY 
ATLANTA, GA, 


3 Ft. High Wr. 500 Lbs, 


Be My Candy Ac ent 


money. Sell chocolate ete heen, Fee lusters, 
and lar packages. Al A king ror Tost ocller 
best.” Sensen iu ~ Free Sample. Need 
agent at once. So answer this ad. ‘Nowe 
Gordon Candy Ce. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati. 0. Dept. 82. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. Write for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Deseribe your case 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


To representative of character. Take orders shoes- 
hosiery direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. 
Write now for free beok “Getting Ahead.’” Tanners Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 40210 C St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLORS IN WINDOW SHADES 


They say that wearing rose colored 
glasses helps to make the world livable 
—because they tone everything with a 
glowing, colorful, rose colored hue. In 
that case, possibly rose colored light in 


in pillows on the bed, white organdie 
glass curtains and an arabesk or tinted 
carving in which is incorporated all of 
these colors, attached to the slat of the 
shade, will add just the last note. 

And the rather dull, gloomy bedroom 
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Colors for the Bedroom 
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a room—sifted through those new prira- 
rose window shades, might help to im- 
prove our outlook on life—in the event 
that the rose colored glasses didn’t fit-— 
or were delivered to the wrong address. 

At any rate it would be worth trying! 

Take that east room for instance, that 
has had such a desolate look ever since 
we put the gray paper in it. Possibly a 
rose shade would do the trick. And in- 
deed it would. A rose and gray combi- 
nation is quite perfect—so select the 
primrose shade and then continue. 

Use some of the rose shade cloth to 
make rose panels in the doors and then 
select a flowered drapery that has a 
dominant rose tone with some green 
and black and yellow in it. Cut out one 
of the motifs and applique it to the 
panels in the doors. Use plain oyster 
gray material for the bedspread and 
cord it in rose. Make a slip cover of 
jade green for one of the chairs and 
make a pillow of the drapery material 
to put in it. Some rose organdie tuck- 
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NEVER FAIL GRIDDLE CAKES 
Contributed by Mrs. C. E. Johnsen, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Requires 1% cups white flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 
teaspoon soda, 2 cups thick sour milk, 
1 egg and 1 tablespoon butter. Dis- 
solve soda in sour milk and stir well. 
Add sifted flour to which sugar and 
salt has been added, beating con- 
stantly to make a smooth batter. Add 
the beaten egg and melted butter and 
bake on hot griddle. 
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will begin to seem rosy, cheery and 
happy when you enter it, because the 
rose colored wind6Ow shades will cast 
just the mellow, happy glow over 
the whole scheme to harmonize. 


HELPING LITTLE SISTER 


Now that little sister is going to 
sshool this year there is more work for 
mother or big s’ster in dressing the 
little lady unless she has been taught to 
dress herself. How often the littie ones 
have put their panties or bloomers on 
backwards, much to their disgust, but 
if the button holes on the front of the 
band are worked in a bright color the 
little one will know at a glance which 
is the front—and how proud she will 
be of doing it just right the first time! 


KITCHEN HINTS 


If you are one of those moderns who 
keep their recipes on cards and in a 
file, you may have trouble in keeping 
the cards free from finger marks and 
smears. If so, just. give each card a 
coat of transparent shellac and they 
will remain clean for some time. 

A memorandum tablet and pencil kept 
in the pantry or kitchen will be found 
very useful in listing the groceries and 
household articles so that when you 
shop your list is already made up. 


SIMPLE LETTUCE 
An attractive individual salad can be 
made of a thick slice of apple, cored but 
not pared, with a bit of Romaine lettuce 
tucked through the hole from each side 
and served with French dressing. 


* Pot 








The whole world knows Aspirin as an 


effective antidote for pain. But it’s just as 
important to know that there is only one genu- 
ine Bayer Aspirin. The name Bayer is on 
every tablet, and on the box. If it says 
Bayer, its genuine; and if it doesn't, it is 
not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain that 
goes with them; even neuralgia, neuritis and 
rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer 
—at any drugstore—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Bureau, Dept. X-210, Union ‘Square. | 





AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantfe. 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. 
Your mopey back if not eutietine. 
ve Representatives Wanted 








Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metat 
Heefner Arch Support 


( Fully aye ) 






Wilte fav theo ‘book and state- 
Ments from doctors and users. 








sochbar Arh Gemmart On, 4904-3. Taster W.. Loutsviiie, Ky. 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Formalizing the Camp Stool 
For Guest Room Service 
ws New York J 
Had you ever thought of mak- 
ing use of the humble camp stool as a 
piece of fall and winter household fur- 
niture? Covered in gay cretonne and 
with the frame work painted in any 




















Novelty in the Guest Room 


soft shade to match the other furniture, 
it becomes a handy seat that can be 
folded away when not in use. It is al- 
ways useful as an emergency seat at a 
card party, but it is particularly suit- 
able for the guest room—to hold the 
traveling bags so as not to soil the 
dainty chair coveryings. They are so 
easy to fix up. A left over bit of cre- 
tonne or awning stripe material—any- 
thing that is fairlygirm—and about a 
dozen tacks will do the job. If the 
wood were painted to match the 
room color scheme it would make 
the seat even more attractive. A nice 


Christmas present to give 
—and cheap! Oat 


THE FALL MODE 
Blue, it seems, is a popular color this 
fall. Whether it is because this is the 
favorite color of the Democratic can- 
didate’s wife or not I don’t know, but 
that may have something to do with it. 
Anyhow there are some lovely evening 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6295—A natty little suit for small boys 2 to 5 years. A 
4 year old requires 15% yards of 54 inch material. For 
facing of contrasting material on the collar %%4 yard {ts 
required 16 inches wide. 

6285—A smart frock designed especially for misses 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year design, if made as illus- 
trated, requires 2% yards of 54 inch material. To finish 
with piping or narrow banding requires 2% yards cut bias. 

5854—A very attractive style designed for the larger 
woman (38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust 
measure). A 44 inch design requires 4% yards of 32 
inch material together with 1 yard of contrasting material, 
for facing on panel collar and cuffs. 


275—Clever and chic is this popular frock designed 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. It requires 3% 
yards of 39 inch material together with % yard of 39 
inch contrasting material for facings on collar and hip 
band, for a 38 inch size. 


§924—A simple school frock for the girl 4, 6, 8 or 10 
years. A 10 year old requires 2% yards of 32 inch 
material together with % yard of contrasting material for 
the panel, pockets and facings on belt, cuffs and collar. 
If trimmed. with bias binding on collar, cuffs and pockets, 
1% yards will be required. 


§952—A pleasing school frock designed for junior misses 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year old if made as illus- 
trat in the large view requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material together with %4 yard of contrasting material for 
facing on collar, cuffs and belt. If made with short 
sleeves % yard less of the material is required. 

6284—A simple apron. Style designed for the woman 
of medium build, It requires 1% yards of 26 inch ma- 
terial. To finish with bias binding requires 6% yards. 





Women are saying: “Pinkham’s 
Compound keeps me fit to do my 
work.” “T was nervous and all run 
down, Now I eat better and sleep 
better—”, “It helped my thirteen 
year old daughter.’’—“'T took it be- 
fore and after my baby was born.” 
—“T am gaining every day.” 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound 


BEAN’S| 
Waterproof Dressing 


Made especially for use on my Ma 
Hunting Shoe. None better f 
moccasins, work shoes, gloves, m 
tens, harnesses. % pint, 25c. Ku 
pint can, 750. Write for NE 
FALL CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN, 190 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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RAY LABORATORIES, 648 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 357, Chicags 


Corner Your Fictures-aibu: 
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Autumn Bargains 


The following Clubs are priced especially for those w) 
order this years reading now. Each magazine is for or 
full year unless otherwise noted and subscriptions may | 
either new or renewal. Lower prices are not obtainab|: 
These offers not good outside the 48 states. 
CLUB NUMBER. 
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Everybody’s Poultry Mag. Gentlewoman Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 414 


The Pathfinder 
Woman’s World 
25 People’s Pop. Mo. 9 50 
S&S | Gentiewoman Mag. o- 
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Good Stories 
Farm Journal 
Modern Homemaking 
The Pathfinder 

ss CLUB NO. 407. en + py Fg 416 
eedlecraft Househo ag. 
Fruits & Gardens > 50 Good Stories $ 35 
Good Stories Same | Modern Homemaking § VY 
Household Magazine Farm & Fireside (2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. 408 CLUB NO. 417 


People’s Home Jnl 

American Poultry Jnl. Everybody’s Poultry Mag. 
The Pathfinder 

Farm Life Gentlewoman Mag. 

Modern Homemaking Standard Poultry Jnl. 
Woman's World Woman’s World 

Good Stories $ 50 Good Stories $ 50 
Home Circle S| Gentiewoman Mag. + Ad 
Modern Homemaking Farm & Fireside 





Standard Poultry Jnl. (2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder By 


CLUB NO. 4i1 CLUB NO. 419 
People’s Home 1s Needlecraft $ 
Needlecraft 50 Household Mag. 45 
Farm Journal aaa | Gentlewoman Mag. 


Good Stories Farm & Fireside 


Modern Homemaking (2 yrs.) 
Standard Poultry Jnl. Everybody's Poultry Mag. 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
The magazines in these clubs must go to one address 
- —USE THIS ORDER BLANK— — 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Inclosed find $ 


the Pathfinder........ years. 
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Add $1 to these prices and get the Pathfinder 3 years 
instead of 1 year. 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 16c. 











things being shown in blue—a chiffon 
evening gown in a rich midnight shade 
has as its only trimming a single square 
cut rhinestone at the point of a V neck. 
The neckline at the back is rounded 
and a flat cape effect of several layers 
of the chiffon is attached. The hips are 
tightly draped and points fall at the 
sides and back, forming the irregular 
hemline still very popular. Another 
shade for evening is brown in chiffons 
and nets principally. This color is ex- 
tremely becoming to blondes, and when 
cut amber bracelets and necklaces ac- 
company it the ensemble is extremely 
attractive. 

Fall dresses of the more or less formal 
type are either tiered, draped, frilled, 
tucked or scarfed. The uneven hem 
line is used more often for evening than 
afternoon, although a few afternoon 
dresses show slight dips at one side or 
in front. Sports dresses seem straight 
but are different from the former 
straight line dresses in that they have 
many and varied pleats and tuckings 
and set-in pieces. The two piece type 
is still popular, either sweater and 
matched skirt or skirt and top of tweed, 
serge, twill or jersey. And by the way, 
there is a new kind of jersey that 
doesn’t sag—a perfect joy to those who 
like the fabric but dislike it’s “pully” 
tendencies. Coats are straight for the 
most part with yokes and side pieces 
and tuckings they acquire a new look 
and make last year’s model seem a trifle 
passe. Duevetyn is good, velours, tweed, 
novelty weaves of course, and all the 
soft finished cloths. For dresses, trans- 
parent velvet has a_ splendid start, 
shown in tiny prints it is charming for 
afternoon wear; crepe satins (used on 
both sides), flat crepes and velveteen, 
also georgette. For evening wraps 
velvet again—and satin, too. 


AND NOW MONOGRAM SOAP 

The colorful bathroom introduced 
colorful as well as odorful soap, and 
the latest novelty is monogram soap for 
the guest. The letters are of a different 
color from the rest of the soap and are 
so imbedded in the cake that in spite 
of the latter’s wearing away the letters 
will remain clear to the end. Such a 
gift is most acceptable to the bride or 
college girl or for that difficult. friend 
who “has everything.” 











Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6274—An attractive daytime frock designed especially for 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design requires 3% yards of 39 inch material to- 
gether with % yard of contrasting material for facing on 
revers and belt. 

6025—A stylish design for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 4% yards of 35 
inch material. The underbody requires 1 yard of 32 
inch lining. 

6283—A new smock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
2% yards of 36 Inch material together with % yard of 
contrasting material for facing on fronts, collar, cuffs and 
for pockets. To finish with bias piping or binding as il- 
lustrated requires 8% yards. 

6035—A simple but attractive school frcck designed for 
girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year old requires 1% 
yards of 54 inch material together with % yard of con 
trasting material for facing on collar, revers facing and 
belt. 


A serviceable school dress model designed for 
girls 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, A 12 year old requires 2% 
yards of 54 inch material together with % yard of con- 
trasting material for facing on collar, cuffs and belt. 
5986—A. popular play suit for little girls 2 to 6 years. 
A 4 year old requires 2% yards of 36 inch material. 
6130—A practical infant's set requiring 1% yards of 36 
inch material for the dress, 1% yards for the slip, and 
1% yards for the wrapper. 
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New Stunts for Your 
HALLOWE'EN PARTY 


Here’s something new for your Hallowe’en Party 
—a complete plan for the gayest evening with 
which you ever surprised your friends. New invita- 
tions, decorations, costumes, games, stunts, prizes. 
The complete plans are free. Just send the coupon. 


Complete Plans FREE! 


And remember that for Hallowe'en or any other 
kind of party, whether it’s for your home, club 
or school, you can get everything you need to make 
it a big success at your local department, stationery 
or drug store where Dennison party goods are sold 
—Crepe paper, decorations, the Dennison book of 
Crepe Paper Costumes and the Party Magazine. 

But send now for the special plans for your 
Hallowe'en Party. They are free! And why not the 
Hallowe'en, Harvest and Thanksgiving Number of 
the Party Magazine at the same time—it’s only 20c. 


| DENNISON’S, Dept. 109-X “| 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send free, plans for a Hallowe'en Paray. } 


1 
| Name 


| Street or R. F. D.....- 


OS a ee Oe | ee } 
If you want the Party Magazine (Hallowe'en 
Number) enclose 20c and check here..-- | 

Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 

books? Check those you want and enclose Ic for each. | 

...Crepe Paper Costumes Crepe Paper Flowers 

| ...Table Decorations ___. Lamp Shades Rope Weaving | 
....Decorating Halls and Booths ....Sealing Wax Craft 
| ----Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking($2) l 








GAS'HEAT ° 


ANY WHERE 





38 Below Zero {s not 
too cold when you have a 


Sunshine Radiant Heater We'll u the SUN- 
Makes and burns its own SHINE onth trial.Use 
. Gives you clean, safe, | it in your own home or 
Reaithfu lheat in 60seconds | store. Prove toyourself 
from cold start. Nopiping, | bow easy it does awa 
noinstallation costs. Easy | with dirt.ashes smoke and 
tocarry from room toroom | jng cheery somfort. to 
while in operation. thousands of homes, now. 
FREE 32000 (eca 
on new, autifu a 
_ be ae es Lens J new AGENTS 
water brings comfort andease.| RIG MONE Y— 
Get your copy. Write today. easy saleson partor 


Ko eat yA ¢e. full time. WRITE? 





































Tay AGENTS! 


Make big money sellin 
Mother Hu d’s New Roll- 
er Wash Board. Eleven rollers 
wf oneach board work like hay 

machine. No hand ae 

work, Thousands in use. son 

sight to every housewife. Welch, 
W. Va., made nearly 

$200 in 3 Days 

Agents everywhere delighted. We want 
representation in every county. All or spare 
time. rite—before territory you want is en. 


MOTHER HUBBARD, Dept.Q, Mendota, Il 
















APANESE TL) 


Millions of busy people use it instead of hot water bags, 
giectric devices, salves and plasters for PAINS and ACHES. 
Relieves Rheumatism, congestion, sore throats, colds, stiff 
joints. Just rub it oo. an % o! 9 i ial prove its 
worth. Sonvince You! Japanese Oi! WON'T 
BURN YOUR SKIN. Don’t let pain keep you at home-- 
get your bottle today at your druggist orsent prepaid for 60c. 
Stop cough- 


A ing, choking and wheezing 


—shortness of breath; sleepless nights. 
Don’t be discouraged. These ailments will yield to 
proper treatment. Send for FREE trial offer and be 
Convinced. SANFORD CO. Dept.g94 St. Joseph, Mich. 
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i. i -;q THE. PATHFINDER 
Most Helpful Teacher's Magazine) Make Mone 
Normal instructor-Primary Plans va Ss -@ y 
al oa — 80 to 112 pages each month of practi- 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR cal aids, seasonable material, and in- re iS 
PRIMARY spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in ful: “ 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations y 


for blackboard, seat and construction 
ont somaiines. tanger tietedbaeees 2¢ 4 geek Wa ee ene Tees 
ments—Primary Methods and De- : Tailo Cap and Make 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar Big Money in Your Spare Time! 
Grades; Poems; Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; I want to give you a FREE Cap. I know your friends will be de- 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- lighted with its class, style and fit and you will make a generous 
ber crammed fu]! of helpful material profit taking their orders. These caps are genuine hand tailored, 
to both teacher and pupil. “We offer made to individual measure. Nine out of ten men will or 

at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: away. Big profit on every sale. 


right 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 10Nos. $ ‘ A DAY EASY for YOU 
The Pathfinder, S2issues -. - + Only 2.75 $20 s00 im end Name Quick—No Mo a: 


Add ‘obias 1 
ress: as well. Send your name sl eoer and ch ees how to make $20 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. lay. alse secure a Taylor cap for your use. Write at 


J.W. Taylor, Pres. Taylor . Dept. 53-K, Cincinnati,Ohio 


Get 25 of Thes Photos 
—Either Paty—-F‘'REE 


You want your favorite candidates to be elected? Then show your interest 
by getting a lot of photographs of them and scattering them among your neighbors. 
These are not just ordinary pictures printed from halftone engravings and are not 
cheap slot-machine fakes, They are genuine high-class photographs—the best 
portraits of the candidates there are. In size they are a little larger than here 
shown. The backs of these photos are gummed so that all you have to do is wet 
them and stick the pictures up anywhere you see fit. It is a Pathfinder idea—a 
novelty which we alone offer. We are having a million of these photos made—- 
500,000 for each ticket—as a starter—and we will have as many more made as are 
required. You must get a bunch of 25 of these photos and see how fine they 
really are; then you will want a lot more. 
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VOTE FOR 


They are not for sale. We are giv ray y yery y 
mey ar sale, are giving them away. But they are very costly 
re don t want to send them out to people who will waste them or to mere 
“ye y seekers who are always on the watch to get something for nothing. The 
ant 0 get them—and the only way—is to fill in this blank with the names and 
addresses of seven of your friends and neighbors who you would like to have 
receive the Pathfinder during the campaign and send to us, together with $1, in pay- 
ae Sow the seven 13 week trial subscriptions. You know, from long reading of the 
— inder, that it is a strictly non-partisan paper which presents the facts and 
the reasons for things in a way never achieved by any paper before. The Path- 
finder does not seek to tell its readers what they shall think or how they shall 
vote. Its mission is to give them the data so that they can think for themselves, 
and do it intelligently. Let the best man win, in this campaign! That is our motto 
—and we leave it to you voters all over the nation to decide which ticket vou want 
to win. Is it to be Hoover, or is it to be Smith in the White House? We don’t 
vote in the District of Columbia, and the Pathfinder is better situated than any 
other paper to deal sanely and fairly with all parties, candidates and causes. We 
provide you with the ammunition, and you must do the shooting. 


Fill out the blank with the seven names, inclose $1 and ask for your 25 photos. Or you can 


send 14 names and $2 and get 50 photos. Use the coupon, or another separate sheet and 
write in pencil if you wish. 


a | oe ae een Cine et ae aw ee Se ae 
* Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Certainly, Mr. Pathfinder, I want some of those wonderful little 


photos. [ inclose $1 for which please send your unequaled paper 13 weeks to the following 
seven addresses: 


Address 
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ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


The framers of the Constitution we: 
afraid to entrust to the people the task o} 
selecting a chief executive so the electors 
system by which the people indirectly elec! 
a president and vice president is the resuli. 
In the younger days of the republic nomi 
nees for the presidency were selected «| 
caucuses of members of Congress. Th 
last of these (1823) nominated Andrew 
Crawford. Friends of Andrew Jackson, th 
popular choice, denounced this method and 
in 1828 Jackson was nominated by legisla 
tive caucuses and conventions in the vari 
ous states. The convention system was 
born in 1831 when the anti-Masonic part) 
met at Baltimore and put up its own can 
didate. The Whigs also nominated Henry 
Clay in convention the same year. 


WHEN CONGRESS ELECTS 


In event the electoral college tied o1 
otherwise failed to elect a president and 
vice president, that duty would fall on 
Congress. Under the 12th amendment th 
House of Representatives would elect 
president and the Senate the vice presi 
dent. It would be possible for the pres 
dent to be of one party and the vice pr 
ident of another. It would also be possib! 
for a minority candidate to be elected pr« 
ident. Twice only has the election of 
president fallen to the House of Representa 
tives. The first time was in 1800, thr 
years before the 12th amendment wa 
adopted, when Jefferson and Burr receiv: 
73 votes each in the electoral college. Tl 
second time was in 1824 when Jacks 
John Q. Adams, Crawford and Clay rai 
Jackson had a plurality but no candidal! 
had a majority, and the house chose Adam 
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IN EVENT OF A DEADLOCK 


What would happen if the House fail 
to elect a president is open to conjectui 
It has never happened. One recourse seen 
to lie in what is known as the successi 
act of 1886. This provides that “in case « 
removal, death, resignation or inability 
both the president and vice president 
the United States the secretary of sta 
* * * shall act as president” until t! 
disability be removed and a president elect 
ed. No tenure of office is fixed for a cab 
net member, and though a president mig! 
automatically become a _ private citiz¢ 
March 4 the members of his cabinet wou 
remain in office until they resigned or wi 
superseded. So in case neither a presiden' 
nor a vice president had been chosen th 
secretary of state, would presumably ta! 
up the duties of the office temporarily. U1 
der the provisions of the same act it wou! 
be his duty to call Congress into sessi: 
to prescribe the manner of electing a pres 
dent. But this whole procedure is subje: 
to dispute, since there would be no re: 
case of “removal, death, resignation or i! 
ability.” The fact is that no adequate pr 
visions have been made for the contingen 
assumed, and no one knows just what woul: 
be done. 


> 
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Mrs. Florence Schlembaum, of New Yerk, 
was fined $25 for leaning against Mrs 
Katherine Link, a neighbor, who wanted t” 
charge her with attempted murder. Mrs. 
Schlembaum weighs 576 pounds and was 
once in a circus. 
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Prisoner-of- War 
Was Spanish Cat 


When the battleship Cristobal Colon 
hauled down her flag and deliberately ran 
ashore as the final act in the battle of San- 
tiago during the Spanish-American war her 
crew found time to think of and rescue 
their pet cat. The Colon, newest and finest 
of Cervera’s fleet which had rushed out to 











Cristobal Colon 


ruin and defeat, was filling fast. The Span- 
iards, to whom honor and sentiment are 
very dear, opened her sea valves after se- 
curing their pet. 

The Colon surrendered under the guns of 
the Oregon, fresh from its spectacular run 
around Cape Horn. Cat and crew of the 
enemy vessel were taken off by the Amer- 
ican vessel then commanded by the late 
Capt. C. E. Clark. 

When “ cristobal Colon”—that was the 
cat’s name—was later formally surrendered 
she was handed over in a basket which bore 
this appeal: 


TO ALL GOOD AMERICANS 


Treat me kindly and give me food, as 
I am a prisoner of war from the Cristo- 
bal Colon being forwarded by my cap- 
tors, the crew of the Oregon, to the 
gallant commander Capt. C. E. Clark, 
whose brave efforts caused the Colon 
to surrender July 3, 1898. 


To this the following verse was appended: 


Who won from Royal Isabella; 

Who dared the superstitious throng; 

Who braved the unknown Western Seas 

To bring you forth so great and strong; 
°Twas Cristobal Colon! 


Four hundred years since then have past, 
An iron Armada now sends Spain 
Against the country she has found, 
{nd leading all her fleet, again 
Was “Cristobal Colon.” 


Five hundred leagues around the lane 

That once belonged to great Castile, 

There comes the fateful “Oregon” 

To sink and crush with hurtling steel, 
The “Cristobal Colon.” 


This land saw light through that great man 
His Battleship, to sink, the last! 
And, I, your only prisoner, 
Link back the present to the past, 
I’m Cristobal Colon. 


For Justice and Humanity! 
In desperate war was your chief claim; 
Let’s meet on this: the Helpless help! 
Humane indeed is now the aim 

Of “Cristobal Colon.” 





ADOPTING ROMAN ALPHABET 


Chances are now looking bright for the 
adoption of the Roman alphabet, in time, 














WELL-KNOWN scientist's new book about 
old age reveals facts which to many men 
will be amazing. Did you know that two-thirds 
of all men past middle age are said to have a 
certain seldom mentioned disorder? Do you 
know the frequent cause of this decline in vitality. 


6 
Common “‘Old-Age”’ Symptoms 

Medical men know this condition as hyper- 
trophy of the prostate gland. Science now re- 
veals that this swollen gland—painless in itself 
—not only often cheats men of vitality, but also 
bears on the bladder and is often directly re- 
sponsible for sciatica, backache, pains in the 
legs and feet, and dizziness. When allowed to 
run on it is frequentiy the cause of cystitis, 
severe bladder inflammation. 


65% Are Said to Have This 
Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately 
by a new kind of safe home hygiene that goes 
directly to the gland itself, without drugs, 
medicine, massage, or application of electricity, 
Absolutely safe. {0,000 men have used it to 
restore the prostate gland to normal functioning, 
The principle involved is recommended by many 
physicians. Amazing recoveries often made in 
six days. Another grateful effect is usually 
the immediate disappearance of chronic consti- 
pation. Usually the entire body is toned up. 
Either you feel ten years younger in six days 
or. the treatment costs nothing. 





Must Men Suffer afier 40? 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have gland trouble, or any of the symp- 
toms mentioned, write today for scientist’s free 
book, ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old at Forty.’ You 
can ask yourself certain frank questions that 
may reveal your true condition. Every man 
past 40 should make this test, as insidious pros- 
tate disorder often leads to surgery. This book 
is absolutely free, but mail coupon immediately, 
aS the edition is limited. Address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 

1810 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 
If you live West of the Rockies, mail yourinquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 

303 Van Nuys Building , Dept. 18-K 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PSs eeeeeeeFeeee2eeee8ee88882856 
g The Electro Thermal Company, i 
g '810 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio i 
§ Please send me Free, and without obligation, a : 
g copy of your booklet, “Why Many Men Are Old at & 
i 40." Mail in plain wrapper. | 
1 ] 
NING Sin dicewnssds<disiness concwe tea ;. 
| 

OP Sor ad. tN ceea Sei eneones <2 - . 
a 

SUE fe diles Aiiawe vet as adeabee haan kote St: as . 
§ In Canada address The Electro Toorned Ca, ‘Desk ' 
@ 18-K, 44 Young St., Toronto, Canada. 
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by all the leading nations of the world. The 
first step was taken by Turkey where the 
parliament decided on the modern form of 
the letter in preference to the old Arabic 
which the Turks adopted when they learned 
to write. Japan also announced that it too 
would adopt the Roman type ina few years, 
while Turkestan, Usbekistan, Tartaristan 
and Buchara are said to be preparing to 
follow suit. There has even been talk of 
China falling into line—which would doubt- 
less mark the end of the conquest for the 
kind of letters which most civilized nations 
now use. 





LARGEST MARBLE BLOCK 


The largest marble monolith (a single 
block of marble) in the world has been 
taken from the famous marble quarries of 
Cararra, Italy. The block, when standing, 
will be 65 feet high and 18 feet across. It 
is to be presented to Mussolini as material 
for the great Fascist Stadium that will be 
erected just outside of Rome. 





HER LEG HEALED 
AFTER 17 YEARS 


Mrs. E. N, Rhorbaugh, Smiths Station, Pa., 
who was entirely healed of leg sores after suf- 
fering 17 years urges all sufferers to write Dr. 
H. J. Whittier, 36 Westport Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., for his new free copyrighted 
book which explains a home treatment for leg 
sores, varicose ulcers and varicose veins that 
quickly stops the pain and heals. There is no 
cost or obligation. 


THE FARM SPECIAL| 


Ittustrated Mechanics, 1 yr. 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
SMES 











Dairy Farmer, t yr. 
American Poultry Jol. 1 yr. No 


Hearth & Home, tyr. pe ly 
People’s Popular Mo. { yr. states Y 
The Pathfinder, t yr. ‘Save $1.2 


Add $1 and get The Pathfinder three years instead of one. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Are You Happy in Your Love Affairs— 
Successful in Business? 


Let Madame Charma, noted Astrologer, advise you in your 
love affairs, help you by telling you your ‘‘Lucky Day’— 


all about your own “Star of Destiny,’’ and all the beauti- 
ful things that will help ease you along Life’s Highway. 
This I will gladly do. Send me your full name, birth date 
address and only 25c and 2c stamp for my valuable Read- 
ing of your Life according to the ‘‘Stars.”” Money return- 
ed if not satisfied. 
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THIS DISC 
isthe SECRET 


UST a disc, three quarters of an inch by 

J ong quarter inch thick, yet it has 
brought stomach health to over 63,000 
people. Compounded from a simple for- 
mula, absolutely harmless, by Frederick 
H. Pfunder, Ph. G., who has spent over 43 
yeare studying the relief of ailments of the 
stomach—ulcer, gastritis, sour stomach, 
acidity, etc. This disc is guaranteed to get 
results. If you are a stomach sufferer; 
don’t despair. Ask Pfunder to help you. 
Send your name for a generous supply of 
FREE TRIAL DISCS, and my FREE BOOK- 
a LET, ‘“‘What I. Have 
Done for 63,000 Suffer- 


TH Ponder 


1908 NICOLLET AVE. MINNEAPOLIS MINN, 
en ne a a 


HELP WANTED! | 


Men and women wanted in 
every village, town and city in 
the United States. This is 
pleasant, good paying work 
which you can take care of in 
your spare time. Write to 


BADGER SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
200 S. Gth St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


pn or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
time at home making display cards. 
Lig t, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
and supply you with work. 
i y for full particulars. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 








Bladder Weakness 


If Bladder Weakness, Getting Up 
Nights, Backache, Burning or Itching 
Sensation, leg or groin pains make you 
feel old, tired, pepless, and worn out 
why not make the Cystex 48 Hour Test? 
Don’t give up. Get Cystex today at any 
drug store. Put it to a 48 hour test. 
Money back if you don’t soon feel like 
new, full of pep, sleep well with 
pains alleviated. Try Cystex today. 
Only 60c. 





GOVT POSITIONS 


r35 10°75 WEEKLY 


) Railway Mail Clerk ( } Meat Inspector 
P. O. Clerk () Special Agent 
Post Office Laborer (investigator) 

File Clerk () Steno-Typist 
Matron () Immigrant Insp. 
General Clerk ( ) City Mail Carrier 
Chauffeur-Carrier ( ) Border Patrol 
Skilled Laborer ( ) Typist 
Watchman ( ) Seamstress 
Postmaster ( ) Steno-Secretary 
RFD Carrier () Auditor 


Mr. Ozment, tastruction Bureau, 121 St. Lonis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions mark ye ae 
palerine, tions, opportunities, *‘How to Guatity,”* 
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FEVER BLISTERS EMBARRASSING 


Fever blisters are vesicles or blisters 
usually occurring on the mouth, but 
they may appear on the nose, cheek or 
elsewhere on the body. They are com- 
mon at all ages but young folks and 
children are the most frequent suffer- 
ers. These blisters may follow indiges- 
tion. However, they may be the result 
of high fever and for this reason are 
common with any of the high fever 
diseases such as influenza, pneumonia, 
etc. “Cold sores” are of the same na- 
ture, and a trip to the dentist may re- 
sult in a crop of these “embarrassing” 
and painful disturbers of: human hap- 
piness. But when there are repeated 
attacks about the mouth bad teeth, dis- 
sased tonsils and the like may be the 
cause. In the latter case the cause must 
‘be found and corrected before the 
blisters will cease. Contrary to a popu- 
lar belief fever blisters or herpes are 
not catching or contagious. However, 
they are not to be trifled with for there 
is danger of infection if they are not 
properly treated. Sometimes the blisters 
can be headed off by applying an al- 
cohol lotion. Pure alcohol is best, but 
if this cannot be had spirits of camphor, 
borated alcohol or cologne can be used. 
In case the blister has already gotten 
too much of a start and continues to 
develop apply either boracic acid, bi- 
carbonate of soda or zinc oxide. And 
try to keep the blister dry by keeping 
the tongue off of it. Do not apply cold 
creams and salves for water and grease 
do more harm than good. After the 
blister has run its course and_begins to 
heal saltpeter or alum will hasten the 
job. 


CLAIMS CURE FOR SEASICKNESS 


Almost everybody who goes out to 
sea meets old man mal de mer. Not 
only on the first sea voyage, but at the 
beginning of almost every subsequent 
voyage some people suffer from this 
strange illness, which for centuries has 
defied treatment more completely than 
any other derangement. Sometimes, 
after an attack or two, one may find 
his “sea legs” and become immune. But 
there are records of cases of inveterate 
susceptibility to seasickness. Even some 
veteran seafarers must undergo the 
tortures of this ailment at the outset of 
every voyage. Now, however, Dr. F. 
Dammert, a Munich practitioner, claims 
he has invented a genuine cure for the 
trouble. He is a former ship’s doctor. 
It was during his seafaring days that he 
discovered what he says is the under- 


lying cause of the illness. He describes ~ 


seasickness as “the concomitant de- 
rangement of opposing nerve forces.” 
Thus his cure was designed to treat the 
underlying or fundamental cause of the 
ailment and not the symptoms, as has 
been the general practice in the past. 
The new cure consists of a mixture 
called nauseatin I and II, which he 
atomized and saturated with oxygen 
and administered to the patient through 


Conquering Seasickness 


a face mask. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows Dr. Dammert administer- 
ing treatment to a lady voyager. After 
a month’s actual experiment with his 
new cure upon more than 200 stricken 
passengers on the steamship Stuttgart, 
Dr. Dammert reports a percentage of 
68.8 radical cures, 18.6 per cent tem- 
porary cures, and 12.6 per cent failures. 


TOOTH DECAY PREVENTABLE 


No one enjoys a good old-fashioned 
toothache. Nor does anyone like to 
visit the dentist. Because of this and 
the increase of tooth decay research is 
being made to find some means of pre- 
ventive dentistry. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of In- 
terior, while studying the welfare of 
the child, has found a way to keep the 
teeth of youngsters from decaying. 
Teeth need filling because they have 
holes in the enamel, and these holes are 
caused by decay. Teeth decay, the 
bureau found, when there are depres- 
sions, irregularities and other defects 
in them that catch food and other for- 
eign matter. When this foreign matter 
ferments it forms acids which eat the 
enamel away. Working on the theory 
that if these defects could be removed 
there would be no decay the bureau de- 
veloped a plan of preventive dentistry 
which it is now undertaking to popu- 
larize. This plan consists of a visit to 
the dentist by the child on the appear- 
ance of new teeth. The permanent teeth 
begin to appear about the time the child 
starts to school and they usually come 
in pairs, so two new teeth could be 
treated on each visit. On these visits 
the dentist carefully examines the new 
teeth for irregularities and depressions, 
which he either smooths out or fills. 
Thus each tooth is put into such condi- 
tion that no part of its surface would 





































That Nagging 
Backache 


Is Often a Warning of 
Sluggish Kidneys. 


Awd day find you lame and 
achy — suffering nagging back- 
ache, headache and: dizzy spells? 

Are kidney secretions too frequent, 
scanty or burning in passage? These 
are often signs of sluggish kidneys and 
shouldn’t be neglected. 


Use Doan’s Pills. Doan’s, a stim- 
ulant diuretic, increase the activity 
of the kidneys and aid in the elimina- 
tion of waste impurities. Endorsed by 
users everywhere. 


DOAN'S "i° 


ASTIMULANT DIURETIC +% KIDNEYS 
Foster-Milburn Co. Mfg.Chem. Buffalo. NY 


PREACHER DISCOVERS REMEDY 
FOR BRONCHITIS 


After coughing for more than thirty years, Rev. J. J. 
Richards, 121 Williams St., Paulding, Ohio, has per- 
fected a treatment for chronic bronchitis. He is 80 
grateful for his own recovery and so anxious to help 
other sufferers that he offers to explain this simple treat- 
ment free to anyone who writes him. Rev. Richards states 
that it goes right to the root of the trouble, quickly over- 
coming constant coughing and difficult breathing. It is 
both soothing and healing. If you, a friend or relative 
suffer, write him today. 


ror r DRUG HABIT 
FOREVER or NO PAY 
ull reatment sent on trial. Can be 
iven provecy of Sea. Guaranteed 
to eo ida for ey, gin, wine, home 
laudnum. 00 OW cages nothing it fails fails. ST. Dako 
“LABOR. “ATORIES TGR 

































SUIT YOURSELF 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
fifteen popular magazines listed below, each for a 
full year, and in addition a yearly subscription to 
THE PATHFINDER. These magazines afford a great 
variety of good wholesome reading. Through this easy 
method of Ordering you actually get your magazines 
at cost. Here is the offer. 


BIG 


Six Magazines 5 


Select Your Five Favorites 

{ Woman’s World. 9 Farm & Fireside 
2 Successful Farming !0 Capper’s Farmer 
3 Modern Homemaking !! American Swineherd 
4 Household Magazine '2 American Poultry Journal 
5 Good Stories 13 People’s Home Journal 
6 Gentlewoman 14 Needlecraft 

Magazine 15 Standard Poultry 
7 Farm Life qeucnet 


and 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 
It Is Easy to Order 


Say select your five favorite magazines above and 
check the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then clip the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 


ttt te eee ee oe 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me the magazines 
represented by the following numbers which I have checked 
with an [X] ineluding the Pathfinder, each one year. 


1/2/3}415/6/718'9/ 10! 11/12/13] 14] 15 


Write Your Name and Address Plainiy 








ES kia s poeCdaiwroita cabares OP ee TT Ts 
Send $2.50 and get Pathfinder Three years instead of One 











THE PATHFINDER s 
allow the accumulation of any foreign 
material. The Forsyth Dental Infir- 
mary for Children in Boston was a pio- 
neer in developing this theory. The in- 
firmary found the idea, which was-ad- 
vanced by an English dental surgeon 
more than 100 years ago, lying dormant 
and tested it. It also developed a meth- 
od of applying it. This is regarded as a 
great step forward in dental hygiene, 
but it is limited to children. Grown-ups 
must continue to stand the agony of 
having their decayed teeth pulled or 
filled. 


PREVENT FOOD-POISONING 


Because of the unusually large num- 
ber of food-poisoning outbreaks during 
the past summer Dr. A. C. Hunter, bac- 
teriologist of the U. Department of 
Agriculture, cites some important pre- 
cautionary measures to prevent such 
outbreaks. They include’ thorough 
heating of food products, protection 
against contamination by dust, flies or 
other insects, rats or mice and human 
carriers of disease-producing bacteria, 
complete cleanliness of all utensils and 
careful refrigeration of all food be- 
tween the time of preparation and con- 
sumption. Food to be eaten raw, he 
points out, should be fresh, clean, free 
from abnormal odors, rotting areas and 
from mold, and should be washed in 
clean water fit for drinking. On the 
other hand, cooked foods should be 
heated to the boiling point, kept free 
from contamination and if they are to 
be held for several hours they should 
be subjected to refrigeration. 


HEALTH CREED FOR TEACHERS 

This health creed was formulated for 
teachers by Dr. Florence A. Sherman, as- 
sistant medical inspector of schools of the 
New York state education department: 

I believe in a yearly health examination. 
I believe in prompt attention to physical 
defects found. I believe in following care- 
fully personal health directions given at 
time of examination. I believe in embody- 
ing and radiating health. I believe in prac- 
ticing daily health habits. I believe in 
being an example in personal hygiene. I 
believe in making health contagious by ex- 
ample and enthusiasm. I believe a healthy 
vital teacher is the index of her school. I 
believe a teacher is largely responsible for 
the physical, mental and moral health of 
her pupils. I believe in acquiring and in 
endeayoring to give to others the health 
point of view. 


one 
> 


When 135 natives of Solomon Islands 
were put in jail on the charge of murder 
in New South Wales 11 of them died. It 
was believed that the confinement, jail 
diet and lack of exercise, to which they 
were not accustomed, were responsible for 
the deaths. 








Without expense you can turn your car into 


a McNess ‘‘Chain Store on Wheels.”’ Call on farmers 
with five big McNess Lines—largest on the road. 
Give better bargains, valuable premiums and finest 
quality. 


Make $7 to $10 a Day 


Use our capital to start—make $7 to $10 a day. No 
boss— no lay-off —always have money coming in. 
Get into a business with a real future. Write for 
details of our unusual offer. (59) 


FURST & THOMAS Dept.317 Freeport, il. 








‘6S: ONE DAY 


Step into your own business, $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. I’il start you with 


J PUFFLES 


<P the money makers with the new Food Con- 
feetion. Kahler, lii,, $65 in 1 day; Ly = = fr 
O., $46.76 ist day, $240 for week Broo! 
$29 1st t afternoon; Brown,N.H * $160 3 rr 
~ It's a knockout. New mystery aS 
aA shine does the trick. Changes dry 
great 
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assorted-flavored flakes into 
. Sowermlike, crisp minits- colored Pulles 

in four seconds. Kverybody stopa. 
\ Everybody buys at 10c a sack. 

New! Delicious? 
You'll like Puffles. The first taste 
tellawhy. A sensation everywhere 
and pays 400°), profit. Men and 
women, this new fascinating basi- 
ness is your opportunity even im 
small towns 


E OFFER ! ee 


as 
start. I give FREE suffic ient Put. 
fles to pay email cost of machine 

and make profit besides. I'll ted 
“= you how to locate, start, and rup 
business. Don't ‘pass ‘this by, 
Write now.-today. Yes, I'll send 


you @ sample. 
Dept. B-71 









PUFFLES, inc. 
3027 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


“Don't Shout” 


“IT hear you can hear 
now as well as anvbody. 
How? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pairin my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 1] 
would not know I had them se 
myself, only that I hear all right 


“The MORLEY PHONE Tes the 


DEAF 


is to the ears 1 
glasses are to the eyes 
Invisible, con fo ¢ 
weightless and harmles< 
Anyone can adjust it.” 





















Over one hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonial, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dpt.761.10 S. 18thSt., Phila. 
Two Rings FREE <a& 


Your Initial, Platinum 





cents each. 
COLUMBIA NOVELTYCO. 
Dept B-59, East Boston, Mass. 








Art EARN MONEY 


Our amazing new method of Oil Painti 
AT HOME portraits, Landscapes, Miniatures, aan 
requires no experience. PAINTING OUTFIT and Employ- 
ment Service FREE. Write for —— PICTORIAL ART 
STUDIOS, INC., Dept. F. P., 2926 Broadway, Chicago. 





It's Worth a Million 
to be rid of CATARRH 








Get the two-in-one Combined Treat- 

ment at your Drees, 8. If he hasn't 

it, send 85c to F. J. Cheney & Co., 

Dept .1310, Toledo, Ohio. 

New Radio Log Book Mailed Free to 
Catarrh Sufferers. 


Thousands now end catarrh at home— mucus dis- 

arge, stopped-up nose, catarrhal deafness— with 
Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. A healing Ointment, com- 
bined with a Tonic that acts thru the blood on the 
mucous membranes and thus reduces the inflammation. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
















































trove Every Rat and 
Poison. 


You can now rid your prop- 
erty of every rat and mouse, 
No more trapping and poi- 
soning just a few. Clean 
out the whole bunch, old, 
young, big and little. Hick’s 
Rat Kill can be spread 
anywhere. Harmless to pets, stock and children. Brings 
death dealing disease that destroys every rat, mouse, 
gopher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor for 
they die in open looking for water. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick offers you two large double strength bottles for 
the price of one, packed in one mailing tube. Sell one, 
and rid your property of rats without cost to you. Just 
send name and address. Pay Postman $1.00 (plus Postage), 
or postage prepaid if cash with order. Unless you are ab- 
solutely satisfied write Mr. Hick and money will be cheerfully re- 
You see vou are absolutely protected so send order today to 
CHAS. M. HICK & CO., Dept. 983-N. R. 
2018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL mLL. 








Amazi a invention 
com —¥- Revolution. 


ashin CAR- 

RIES vrs. OWN SWATE R 

- SUPPLY! Eliminates all the 

“ep drudgery and unpleasantness. 
Five times as fast as old meth- 

ods. No pail. No brush. No sparim. 

No chamois. Your hands never touch 

water with the NEW AU TOMATIC. 
Can be used with or without pole. Ev- 

ery housewife, auto owner, storekeeper 
and factory owner alive prospect. Sen 
ne demonstration. Sells at Signt. 


90 to $1 
Agents coin Pemendous pro ts. Going like oiae 
for only $1.95. Libera coats. for agents. $10 to $25 
a day easy—_$200 to $3 eek possible. 
le FREE! 33: Send i today for our FREE t SAMPLE 
, ou risk nothing. Don’t 
delay. yt for nee pe ee at once. 
National Industries, Wrigley Bidg. Dep!. 1610, Chicago 


Rids Self of 


ASTHMA 


If Asthma is getting the best of you and is slowly tear- 
ing down your health, I want you to try a treatment that 
saved me from a life of torture and agony, after everything 
else, even Doctors,.failed to help me. I could not get life 
imsurance because I was considered hopeless. But this 
treatment performed a miracle in my case. Within 24 
hours I could lie down and sleep in comfort all night long. 
All choking and wheezing stopped almost instantly. It is 
really astonishing how quickly I got well and I have not 
had an attack since. My recovery was so complete I had 
no trouble in getting my life insured for Ten Thousand 
Dollars. The Doctor could not find even a trace of 
Asthma. I will prove this by a sworn affidavit from the 
Doctor who examined me. Now I want to help every 
one suffering the torture and agony of Asthma attacks. 
I will gladly send a generous free trial treatment to every 
sufferer who will write for it. If anything you have tried 
has given you only temporary relief, write me today for 
8 free trial of my treatment and proof that I got rid of 
Asthma after suffering six years. Remember the trial 
treatment is free. Write today. O. W. Dean, 1939 Dean 
Bidg., Benton Harbor, _Mich. 


Do You Really Know What Happens 


When You Die? 


Have You Loved Ones Who Have Gone Beyond? 


Do you know what Science has Actually 
Discovered of the Spiritual World ? 


Here is a book with a wonderful message for you 
because it tells what has REALLY been demon- 
strated concerning LIFE. beyond “ physical death.” 


6“ 
THE GREAT KNOWN” 
By J. E. Richardson, TK (Harmonic Series) 

A book of vital interest to YOU if you are seeking 
FACTS about the Life to Come—if you have loved ones who 
have passed beyond. 33 chapters, including fascinating, 
up-to-date, reliable information on such matters as: WHEN 
DEATH BEGINS AND ENDS—is it DEATH or SUS- 
PENDED ANIMATION? SOUL and SEX in the Spiritual 
World; Psychic Effects of SUICIDE; Spiritual Communi- 
cation; Spiritual Penalties; Spiritual Education; Spiritual 
Wars; Dreams and Prophecies; CREMATION; HELL and 
many other KNOWN and PROVEN FACTS. 384 pages: 
5%x8% inches, cloth bound; gold die stamped. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 
Mail coupon; the book will be sent at once. Read it 5 
days. If you find it vitally interesting and inspiring, send 
only $3. Otherwise return the Use coupon 
RIGHT NOW 


SSRASaSeasdovusccessddceucacecsecuvcusevece 
Pioneer Press, Publishers, Dept. 10-DC, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Great Known,” by 
J. E. Richardson, TK, on approval. I agree to send $3 
or return the book in 5 days. 
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| Said by Readers 


Fire Ball from Comet 


A few years after the Civil war my 
grandmother was seated on her front porch 
watching a comet that had been passing 
over for several nights. As she watched it 
a blue ball of fire suddenly dropped from 
it and as this ball neared the earth it burst 
with a flash into two parts. My grand- 
mother said that she never heard of but 
one other person who saw this.—O. P. 
Baird, Alexandria, Tenn. 








Capital Punishment Recommended 


Ordinarily I don’t believe in capital pun- 
ishment, but when advertisers clutter up 
the landscape with ugly billboards, or, un- 
solicited, take advantage of our helpless- 
ness to flood our mail boxes with matter 
advertising everything from pins and pills 
to cars and can openers, they “should be 
hanged instantly—and tried afterwards, if 
at alli. 

We rent an amply large mail box to hold 
all our periodicals and social and business 
correspondence and then several hundred 
ambitious and ruthless salesmen find out 
our address. We have to rent a larger mail 
box and waste precious hours in a short 
lifetime sorting out and destroying per- 
fectly useless mail—mail advertising things 
we don’t want and would hardly buy if 
our lives depended on it. | 

We have fly swatters and ant extermi- 
nators, but the man who can invent a mail 
box protector will reap. a fortune that 
could buy out Henry Ford, and he would 
deserve it, too, and a title besides—M. B. 
Butler, Taft, Cal. 


Who Threw the Ink Bottle? 


There is an old legend to the effect that 
Martin Luther once threw an ink bottle 
at the devil. Again I have heard that it was 
Henry Knox. I have been unable to find 
anything on this subject in any of the 
standard biographies of either of these 
men. It would be interesting to me, and 
perhaps to other Pathfinder readers, to 
know who is supposed to have thrown an 
ink bottle at the devil and just what the 
occasion was and whether the devil was 
hit. A friend told me that there is a place 
somewhere in Germany where they point 
out ink stains on the wall of a house and 
that these stains are supposed to have some- 
thing to do with the legend——Charles Ban- 
ger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Value of Jury System 


The strongest argument in favor of the 
jury system is the fact that it helps keep 
the government in the hands of the people 
—this being “a government of the people, 
by the people, for the peeple.” “We the 
people of the United States” will not very 
soon drop the jury system; in a way, it is 
an “educator” of men who otherwise would 
never learn what a trial is. It keeps the 
people closer to the government. Socrates 
was tried before a jury of 500 men. In 
those days, the “supreme court” at Athens 
was composed of about 1,000 men. The 
object of having such a large number of 
men on the jury was to make bribery dif- 
ficult —F,. J. Vogltance, Schuyler, Nebr. 


Staterooms on Ships 


The theory that the term “stateroom” 
came to be applied to the compartments on 
a steamship because a Mississippi steam. 
boat captain named the compartments after 
the “states,” cannot be correct. According 
to the New English dictionary “stateroom” 
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Who Is Your Skinny 
Friend, Ethel? 


Tell him to take McCoy’s Tablets for 
a few weeks and get enough good 
healthy flesh on his bones to look like 
a real man. 


Tell him that the whole country 
recognizes McCoy’s as the one great 
flesh builder. 

Tell him that thousands of men and 
women once just as thin as he are now 
proud of their well-knit attractive 
figures. 

One thin woman put on 15 pounds 
in six weeks. 

_ McCoy ‘takes all the risk—Read this 
ironclad guarantee. If after taking 4 
sixty cent boxes of McCoy’s Tablets or 
2 One Dollar boxes any thin, under- 
Ww eight man or woman doesn’t gain at 
least 5 pounds and feel completely satis- 
fied with the marked improvement in 
health—your money will be refunded. 


Just ask for McCoy’s Tablets at any 
drug store. Distributed by McCoy’s 
Laboratories, Inc., also distributors of 
ae Cod Liver Oil—there is none 
etter. 





Fifty Per Cent on Your Money! 


Six per cent is usually consid- 
ered a safe investment return. 
Uncle Sam now borrows all the 
money he wants for only half 
that. Generally when anyone of- 
fers you 10, 20 or more per cent 
for your money you can look on 
the offer with suspicion. But 
there are a few: cases where such 
a profitable investment can be 
made with as much safety as in 
buying government bonds. Such 
chances of course are very rare, 
and no one who is thrifty should 
pass them by. 

For example the subscription 
price of the Pathfinder is $1 a 
year. But by sending $2 now you 
can secure this wonderful paper 
for three whole years—156 week- 
ly issues—each one a treasure- 
chest of riches. In plain English 
you get the extra year for nothng 
—which is the same as 50 per cent 
on your money. 

The $2 is very easy to send. 
Simply wrap the bills up in a 
sheet of paper, include your name 
and address and shoot the letter 
on to Washington. The Path- 
finder will take all the risk. If 
you have $2 which is not earning 
50 per cent, this is the way to 
use it. 

Renewal blanks are being in- 
closed this week to those sub- 
scribers whose dues are now pay- 
able. You can’t do without the 
Pathfinder, so send your $2 at 
once and let us credit you with 
three years. 


ECZEMA 


you've tried write today for Free Book cand guaranteed offer. 
DERMA-TOX LABORATORIES, .464 Golland Olde, Sprinetialé, Mo. 
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Can't Get Lost Now! 


Whether living in country or city every- 
one will find this famous “Pathfinder” 
watch a great stand-by. The manufac- 
turers have been making timepieces for 
over a century and they guarantee it. In 
addition to being a fine timekeeper, it has 
in the crown the cutest little compass, 





which will always tell you where you are. 
Nickel case, popular 14 size, stem wind 
and set, unbreakable crystal. Tell two of 
your friends you want this watch and that 
all they need do is to give you $1 each 
for the Pathfinder a year. These must be 
NEW subscriptions, not your own. Send 
us the addresses and the $2 and we will 
send you the watch, postpaid, as our gift. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


BIGCEST BARCAIN SALE 
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Save money on Class Rings and 
Pins. This Sterling Silver Ring 
$1. Hundreds of designs in illus- 
ve = trated - atalog and special School 
Club folder sent free. Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY, 
68 Bruce Avenue, NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











OPEN “AUTO FIELD 


FAL i FRE 1G FAY 


CAL work. Bite fo for ring rad ota Fee 
le. AD iN 


AUTO. one isn CINCINNA 
scnoois °°* OHIO 


WRIST WATCH GIVEN 
1 i Grape Candy Mints, etc., at 
: er = Rtas will ea epee | nt ebllee 

eee vege V. Cincinnati, ©. Dept, 346. 


who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain simple 
but vital facts be- 


fore applying for Patents. Our yr Patent-Sense, gives those 
tacts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 661 F St. 
Established 1869. Washington, o.c. 


PELLAGRA CURED 


Terrible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured FREE PROOF TO 
YOU. Allsufferers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
andsymptoms. Send no money, just your name and address, 


COMPOUNDING CO., Box 3220, Jasper. Ala. 


Ww i pay 

d oney Wanted !:::.%: 

1894 Dime, 

S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (Nout Buffalo). Big 


premiums paid for -# —_ Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much 


NUMISMATIC CO. Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 


BLOO DISEASES-No Matter 


How Bad or Old the Case 
or What's the Cause send for FREE Booklet about 
Dr. Panter’s Treatment used successfully for over 25 
years in the most severe and chronic cases. Write now. 
Dr. Panter, 179 W. Washington St., Room 431, Chicago 


Agents - - Steady Income 


Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and Linens, wishes 
representative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 19 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE PATHFINDER 
was in common use in that sense already in 
1837. Your answer to the question was 
correct, in my opinion. 

A splendidly decorated and furnished 
room in a palace used only on ceremonial 
occasions was the original “stateroom.” In 
the early days of steam passenger-vessels 
ordinary people all slept in bunks in two 
large rooms, one for men and one for 
women, but wealthy and distinguished per- 
sons were given private rooms and they 
were said to travel “in state”-or in style. 
The individual rooms or compartments, 
containing berths, therefore came to be 
called staterooms. In this sense the term 
is of American origin and was not used 
until after steamships became fairly com- 
mon.—Felix Cotten, Chicago. 


Col. Buck and Bucksport 

The account of the Buck monument at 
Bucksport, Maine, which you published is 
somewhat different from the one I have 
heard, This one is the account I have 
heard since I was a child and is, so far as 
I know, believed by all Bucksporters. 

The foot and leg on the monument are 
still very plain, and at one time, within a 
few years, faint lines were seen near the 
other—and everyone thought another foot 
or leg was being formed. The last time I 
saw it—about two weeks ago—there was 
nothing there but the one mentioned in the 
legend. 

Bucksport was settled by Col. Buck in 
1764. It is situated on the Penobscot river 
opposite Fort Knox and is 18 miles from 
Bangor. The following is an excerpt from 
the New England Magazine Vol. 27—1902-3: 

“A tall granite shaft, in the Buck private 
cemetery, marks the resting place of Col. 
Jonathan Buck, founder of Bucksport. On 
the side of the pedestal facing the street, 
nature has drawn the outline of a human 
foot and superstitious people have built up 
a curious legend. The story say a certain 
woman was executed, directly across the 
street, after having been found guilty of 
witchcraft by Col. Buck. When all was in 
readiness for the hangman, the woman 
turned to Col. Buck and made this startling 
prophecy: “You will soon die. Over your 
grave they will erect a stone, upon that 
stone ewill appear the imprint of my foot 
and long after your accursed race has per- 
ished from the earth people will come from 
far and near to say, “There lies a man who 
murdered a woman.’ ” 

Years later a monument was erected to 
the memory of Col. Buck. Soon a strange 
outline appeared upon the clean face of the 
granite, growing more distinct as time went 
by. Members of the family tried to efface 
the uncanny token, but without avail. The 
last of the race has now been laid to rest 
and a strong iron fence keeps the visitors 
at a respectful distance; yet the imprint is 
still distinct and bids fair to long remain 
an object of superstitious curiosity.”—Mrs. 
Henry E, Perkins, Bucksport, Me. 


RIVER CHANGES BEDS 


The Drucat river in France, a small trib- 
utary to the Somme, did the unusual thing 
of reverting back to its original bed of pre- 
historic times, which meant the lengthening 
of its course from three to nine miles. In 
the operation it flooded the country, fields, 
farms and gardens, cut the highway in two 
points and surrounded a number of houses. 
When the flood subsided the river was run- 
ning in the ancient course which had been 
previously traced by geologists. It was be- 
lieved that the heavy rains had revived the 
ancient springs which were the original 
sources of the Drucat. 
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The nation’s total bank resources ap- 
proximate $70,000,000,000, ° 














Bad Legs 


Do Your Feet aud Ankles Swell and inflame 
and Get So Sore You Can Hardly Walk 7 


Have You Varicose or 
Swollen Veins and Bunches 
Near Ankle or Knee ? 


Tostop the misery, pain or soreness, 
ae reduce the dangerous swollen veins 
stren. 0%, the legs, use Moone’s 
Emerald ul. This clean powerful pene- 
trating re safe antiseptic healing oil is 
obtainable at all first-class drug storea, 
In hundreds of cases Moone’s Emer- 
ald Oil has given blessed relief. Use it 


Se Weck oa 8 a Bake 
Price $1.25 & $3 per bottle 
MOORE’ S 


EMERALD OIL 


INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. Ft. Erie, Canada 


























Gallstone and Liver Cap- 
sules, and be relieved, They may save your life— 
— d name and address to- 

Dr. Hildebrand’s Labora’ 

* 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, 








LAND FREE 


IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars address 
dJantha Plantation Co., Empire Bldg., Block 20, Pittsburgh, Pa- 


WEEK FREE 
Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 

















ALL MADE A HURRIED EXIT 


A Podunk man who had been missing 
meat. from his smokehouse for several 
weeks and suspected one of his neighbors, 
set a trap by killing an old family dog and 
dressing the carcass to resemble mutton. 
Sure enough, it was stolen at night, and 
the next day about breakfast time dropping 
in on the suspects, he found them devour- 
ing the “sheep.” Being invited to take 
“pot luck,” he declined, saying he had just 
had breakfast, and then told them of the 
joke he had played on “somebody.” The 
family listened without a smile and then 
suddenly they all bolted for the back door. 


Boss—I am glad to note, Mr. Podsnap, 
that your are getting to the office on time 
now. Do you get up earlier? 

Podsnap—No, I leave my auto home and 
walk to work. 


Milt Fall was a stickler for getting what 
he went after. One day he went fishing 
for eels. He had not had his line out long 
before he pulled in a magnificent bass. With 
a feeling of disgust he took it off the hook 
and threw it back into the water. 

“Why, what in the world did you do that 
for,” asked his companion. 

“When I go eelin’,” Fall said, “I go eelin’.” 


Fisk—Can you let me have a week off? 
I’m all in. 

Weatherby—But you just had a two 
weeks vacation. 

Fisk—Yes, that’s the trouble. 
have another week to recover. 


I must 





Householder (coming in to inspect plumb- 
er’s work )—W hat the dickens! 

Plumber—That’s all right, 
just testing it. 


mister—I’m 


Photographer—Look pleasant, please. 

Peewit—Take me looking sad and gloomy. 

Photographer—But why? 

Peewit—This photograph is for my wife, 
who is away. If I looked too gay she’d 
hurry home. 


Mother—What in the world are you doing 
to poor dolly, child? 

Child—I’m just going to put her to bed. 
I’ve taken off her hair, but I can’t get her 
teeth out. 


Doctor—Perhaps you drink too much cof- 
fee. I should advise you to try a substitute. 

Patient—Doctor, your advice is super- 
fluous. I have lived in boarding-houses for 
25 years. 


Johnny—Mother, how did you come to 
marry father? 

Mother—He saved me from drowning. 

Johnny—Is that why father doesn’t ever 
want me to go in swimming? 


Stranger—Did the mob burn that fellow 
at the stake? 

Col. Plumbley—No; we found there was 
some doubt about his guilt, so we gave him 
the benefit of the doubt and only hung him. 


Billswiggle — Just 
imagine, I just met 
a fellow who resem- 
bled you so much 
that when he saw 
me he couldn’t help 
saying, ‘‘Hello, 
George.’’ — Paris 
Dimanche Illustre. 


Teacher—Billie, do two rights ever make 
a wrong? 
Billie—Yes, ma’am; when they are shoes. 


Scribbler—I wonder if I’d have better 
success with the magazines if I should have 
my article typewritten. 

Friend—Heavens, no! 
could read them. 


Then the editors 


Mr. Knutt—The doctor says I must quit 
smoking. One lung is nearly gone. 

Mrs. Knutt—Oh, dear, John. Can’t you 
hold out until we get enough coupons for 
that dining-room rug? 


“I suppose you have heard of the Fool 
Killer.” 

“Yes, but I’ve never met him.” 

“That is quite obvious.” 


Bozo—Do any of the good things you 
hope for come to pass? 

Bimbo—They all come to pass; but they 
come and pass so doggoned swift I can’t 
grab ’em. 


“Why don’t you buy something at my 
table?” demanded the girl at the charity 
fair. 

“Because I only buy from the homely 
girls,” said the man. “They have a harder 
time making sales.” 

The girl was not offended, and the man 
worked the gag right down the line. 


Tight Wad—If you lost me*you would 
have to beg for money. 
His Wife—Well, it would come natural. 


Real Estate Agent 

(to stout client)— 
Here, sir, I think 
is the style of 
house to suit you. 
You will notice 
that there is a bay 
window in every 
room. — London 
Humorist. 


Mose—Dat niggalr Washington Columbus 
Jones suttingly is struttin’ aroun’. He’s 
been to college an’ ‘he says he’s a Ph. D. now. 

Eph—P. H. D. What’s dat? 

Mose—Ah doan edzactly know whut hit 
means but Ah tink it stan’s fer some 
“Pretty Hard Drinker.” 


Boy—No, mister, I don’t want to sell this 
big fish. ~ 

Angler—Well, just let me measure him, 
so that I can truthfully say how big th 
fish was that got away from me. 


Mrs. Timothy Hay—Clover, I see that 
stockings are going completely out of style. 

Clover—Goodness gracious; you don’t te]! 
me! Wasn’t it just like ’em to switch such 
a new fashion in on me just after I had 
got that new pair of 79-cent stockings! 


M. T. Head—I’m not myself lately. 
I. M. Mean—Congratulations ! 


Beryl (bored)—Well, what shall we do 
this evening? 

Merle—Let’s think hard 

Beryl—No, let’s do something you can 


Patient—But, is this operation dangerous? 

Surgeon—Well, we succeed, generally, 
once out of five times. But don’t worry; I 
have just failed in the last four I had.—Lon- 
don Passing Show. 


Mrs. Moneybacker—Have you any an- 
tiques of the Louis XV period? 
Dealer—Yes, madam, we have quite an 


assortment. What are you particularly in- 
terested in seeing? 

Mrs. Moneybacker—I would like to see a 
Louis XV vacuum cleaner. 


Jimmie—Father, why do men get bald 
sooner than women? 

Father—Because they don’t wear their 
hair so long. 


“What does your wife say when you get 
home so late?” 

“I’m not married.” 

“Then why do you go home so late?” 


Flubb—That was Mrs, Podsnicker, wasn’t 
it? Isn’t she a friend of your wife’s? 

Dubb—I don’t know. I haven’t seen my 
wife since this morning. 


Bassler—I see that Ouderkirk has a new 
siren for his car. 
Myers—What happened to the blonde? 


McDonald—My uncle in Scotland has just 
sent me his photograph. 

Friend—What does he look like? 

McDonald—I don’t know; I haven’t had 
it developed yet. 


The henpecked husband was returning 
from his wife’s funeral and as he walked 
up the front steps to his house a dislodged 
slate fell’ from the roof and landed on his 
head. 

“Gee whiz,” he exclaimed. 
have reached heaven already.” 


“Sarah must 
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Newspaper Views 


Dallas News—Another advantage of re- 
ducing the size of all submarines is that 
they will hold fewer men when they stay 
under. 


Cincinnati Times-Star—On the highways 
and in polities, detours are the order of the 
day. 

Indianapolis News—An interesting thing 
would be a picture of a-:prominent man who 
failed to pick the right cigarette. 


Rushville Republican—We haven’t given 
up hope that one of these days some real 
smart scientist is going to discover valuable 
vitamins in a food that we really enjoy 
eating. 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel—The worst 
way to nurse a grievance is to bring it up 
on a bottle. 


South Bend Tribune—No man can boast 
that he has never gambled unless he never 
bought a cantaloupe. 


Minneapolis Journal—The Vice President 
has been located. He is fishing in New Mex- 
ico and hoping to bag.a mountain lion or 
two. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Now that the 
peace pact is signed the nations may go 
ahead with their war plans without excit- 
ing suspicion. 


Kansas City Star—When the presidential 
campaign ends in the United States, can 
Thanksgiving be far behind? 


Indianapolis News—The Chicago gangs 
might at least declare a truce while some- 
body picks up the dead and wounded. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—A contemporary 
sees no use in fighting over prohibition, be- 
cause Smith couldn’t repeal it and Hoover 
couldn’t enforce it. 


Louisville Times—Little did our grand- 
parents think the day would ever come 
when the steering-wheel would be the 
family circle. 


Mobile Register—In other words, Al Smith 
hopes to be the straw that breaks the 
camel’s back, 


Miami Herald—It looks as though Presi- 
dent Coolidge did not have much confidence 
in the Kellogg anti-war treaties, as he is 
continuing his target practice. 


Detroit News—If all prophets were good 
prophets, this country would have two 
presidents all the time and 16 world cham- 
pion ball clubs. 


Washington Post—How unfortunate that 
nature didn’t give us other people’s chil- 
dren, the only ones we know how to raise. 


Washington Times—So far, Calles is the 
only president Mexico ever had who was 
eager to quit office with his boots on. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It is said that 
aviation has made 45 new millionaires. 
Among them, we assume, a few undertakers. 


-_ 
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“ET TU BRUTE!” 

When Julius Pach, the chauffeur for the 
Chilean ambassador, was told in Atlantic 
City to drive away from the restricted area 
where he was parked he got sassy. The 
policeman said: “I don’t care if you're 
charioteer to Julius Caesar; you’re under 
arrest.” The judge warned Pach to read 
the regulations; then he let him go. 





THE PATHFINDER 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bridge which brings producer and 
consumer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. 
With three million people reading the Pathfinder, this paper 
offers a rare chance to profit by this modern force. Have you 
anything to sell, buy or cumrenes? Do you want agents? 
Want help? Want a partner? ant a position? Want to 
nen or borrow money? Want to work up a nice business at 

home, through the mails? All you need do is tell your story, 

in the fewest words possible and broadcast it through Path- 
3 50 centsaword. Noadvertisement accepted 

for less than 14 words—$7. Cash must accompany order, 
be ea every word, abbreviation, number, initial, etc. No dis- 
play type. First four words or less, capital letters ; balance 
er case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. Cc. 











AGENTS 


a 80 DAILY IN ADVANCE (Send for sworn proof) 

Introducing oad Insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 40 colors, 
guaranteed sev months. No capital or experience re- 
quired. You 4 atmely take orders. We deliver and collect 
or you can deliver, suit yourself). Credit given. Pay You 
‘Daily, monthly bonus besides. Fall line now ready. We 
furnish samples. Spare time will do. Macochee Hosiery 
Company, Park 2482, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


20 NAME CARDS 10 cents. Christmas cards 28 cents 
doz: Agents wanted everywhere. Samples free. Card 
Shop, Coshocton, Ohio. 


MAKE $50 TO $75 A WEEK. Everyone needs shoes. Sell 

Mason’s all-leather shoes, amazingly low prices. 85 
styles—men’s, women’s, children’s. No experience needed, 
Big outfit Free. Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 710, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. . 


AGENTS FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE LINE of 

$20.00 daily. Commission in advance. Sample outfit to 
interested esmen. Aerco Printing Service, 636 Water 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


$95 WEEKLY selling Fifth Avenue tailored suits, over- 

coats, $13.75; commissions $3.50. 100% virgin wool, 
worsted suits, overcoats $19.75; commission $4. Satisfaction 
or money back. Handsome outnt free. Dep}. P-10, Avenue 
Tailors, 140 Fifth Ave., New York. 














printing, 











200% PROFIT. Demonstration gives immediate gale. 25c 
item that to every housewife is an absolute necessity. 
F. Seed Mfg. Co., 73 Franklin St., New York. 


— PROFITS SELLING WONDERFUL LINE dress 

hosiery, shirts, corselets, etc.; no investment. 
write immediately. P. Kened & Co., 7 W. 22nd &t., 
New York, N. Y. 


$800 BEFORE XMAS taking orders for Rhinestone 

initial Buckles, other fast sellers. Experience unneces- 
sary. Pay daily. No investment. Outfit free. Chaton, 
600-J Blue Island, Chicago. 


SELL ABSOLUTE NECESSITIES, Cost 2c, Sells 25c. 
Prices lowest. Seven different samples aie. — 
free. Mills Sales Co.; 13 East 16th St., New Y 


BANKRUPT AND RUMMAGE SALES $50 — We 
start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, Dept. 
170, 429 W. Superior, Chicago. 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIRRORS at Home. 
Immense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 454, Marion, Indiana. 


WANTED—500 Dissatisfied Farmers and Sons to stop 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to Consumers. Start your own business. Make 
from $125 to Eg @ month or more clear profit. Be your 
own boss. No sel experience required. We supply 
cresything—Froducts, ce Methods, Sales and Adver- 
tising Literature. Large sales mean big profits first day. 
Sales increase every month. Steady year around. Lo west 
prioes. Best values. Most Service. Rawleigh Methods 
i the most business everywhere. For particulars write 
T. Bawleigh Co., Dept. J-15 Pat, Freeport, 


ay et Collect and keep $6.00 every order. Make 

from $60 to every week. Two suits or suit and 
overeens $27.95. Satisfaction guaranteed. Big swatch out- 
fit free. Clothes, 527 Broadway, Dept. 
79, New York. 


GET OUB FREE SAMPLE CASE—toilet articles, per- 
fumes and or. gad profitable. La 

Derma Co., Dept. RD, St. Louis, 

NEW PROFIT SHARING Fiat profit. $75 to 
$200 weekly. Soaps, Extracts, Toilet articles, Food 

Products, ete. FREE sample case. Experience unneces- 

sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 2450, St. Louis, Mo. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SELL BY MAIL! Books, Novelties, Bargains! Large 
Profits. Particulars Free. Y. Elfco, 525 South Dear- 
born, Chicago. 



































CANDY 
CANDIES, HOME MADE. Make big money. Few dol- 
lars starts you. We teach making and , oe Capitol 
Candy School, Dept. AE-7745A, Washi D. 
CORRESPONDENCE aoe 
MAIL CARRIERS—Clerks,—Railway ee Clerks. $158 
to $225.000 month. Steady jobs. Men, 18—45. Sample 
coaching free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J-28, Rochester, N. Y. 








39 
} Boras ye BOOKKEEPING mastered in 60 hours 
Bookkeeping In- 


ith keys anteed. (Diplomas. 
stitute—1e, ‘spring ngfield, Mo. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES rented, sold and 
exchanged. Catalog Free.~ (Courses bought). Lee 
Mountain, Pisgah, Alabeme. 
DOGS AND PETS 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Fur Getters. 
Catalogue. Beckhounds, OC-53, Herrick, Illinois, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WOMEN—Spare time, $25.00 weekly. Wonderful Sanitary 
Belt-Protector. Free Sample fur yourself. Basetex, 


68-C,_ West Austin, Chicago. 


FILM DEVELOPING 

KODAK FILMS—Special trial offer; your next kodak film 
developed 5c; prints 2c each. Muser & Son, 2016 

St. James Ave.,_ Cincinnati. 

INSTRUCTION 

EARN $25 WEEKLY. Spare Time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Copyright Book Free. Press Re- 

porting Inst., 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 

MEN WANTING Railway Mail, Post-office Clerk-carrier; 
Rural Carrier, General Clerical, Park Ranger Positions 
ualify Immediately. 

741, Denver, Colo. 
































Free details. Mokane Institute, 





INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or unpat- 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co, 168 Enright 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
INVENTIONS WANTED—patented, unpatented. If you 
have an idea for sale write, Hartley, Box 928, Bangor, Me, 


MEDICAL 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED or no pay. $1. 

if cured. Remedy sent on; trial. Superba Co., N- 2 
Baltimore, Md. 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY—Sufferers of Heart Trouble, 

Irregular, Palpitation, Fluttering, Skipping of Beats, 
Angina Pectoris, Pains and Cramps in Heart, Chest, 
Shoulders, Arms; Short and Difficult Breath, Smother- 
ing and Choking spells, etce., I will gladly advise you 
how to get quick and lasting relief, without drugs or 
medicines. Address: BR. V. Walden, P. O. Box 1346, 
New Haven, Conn, 




















PATENTS 
FREE PATENT PARTICULARS, including Minimum fees, 
terms and discounts. Sterling Buck, P-629 F, Wash- 
ington, D>... 








REAL ESTATE 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California general 
farming is a paying business, feeding millions of people 
in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. You can 
work outdoors all the year. Newcomers welcome. The 
Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a free 
service in helping you get right location. Write for ll- 
lustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our farm 
paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 902 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
ere ted, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
GOVERNMENT OIL ACREAGE now open for filing, no 
residence required, data Free. Rex Ass’n., 8377 W. 4th 
8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 














SWINE 
OH'TO IMPROVED Chester White boars, gilts, bred sows 
(Pigs no kin $10 each.) Prolific, Pedigreed, Vaccinated. 


Fred _Ruebush, Sciota, Mlinois. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES 
BURIED TREASURES accurately located by New Scien- 
tifie Radio Gold and Silver Detecting Instruments. This 
may mean your Fortune. Information Free. Radio-Re- 
search Laboratories, Dept. 10-PF, 4741 W. Washington, 
Los Angeles, 
YARN 


YARN; VIRGIN WOOL. Sold direct from manufacturers 
at bargain. Samples Free. H. A. Bartlett, Harmony, Me, 


Gall Stone Colic 


Don’t operate, You make a bad condition worse. 
Treat the cause in a sensible, painless inexpen- 
sive way, at home. Write Home Drug Co.,810-57 
Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., for a rec- 
ognized practicing specialist’s prescription on 
liver and gall bladder troubles, for literature 
on treatment, which has been giving gratify- 
ing results to sufferers for 28 years. Sold 
under money-back guarantee. Cut this out. 


PELLAGRA 


You may have Pellagra and not know it. Write 
for our 50 page free book explaining details. 


























Dr. W. 5. McCrary, Inc., Dpt. 909,Carbon Hill, Ala. 





“For years I suffered 
Varicose 


Phiebitis, etc. I suffered as 
only those who are thus afflict- 





than mine, some of them having 


“Cure Your Sore Legs 
Like I Cured Mine” 


been bedridden for years, and the results were successful 


in every case.”’ 
(Signed) Emery K. Stansell. 

We want every sufferer from Leg Sores, Varicose Veins, 
Swollen Limbs, Vein Callouses, Varicose Ulcers and 
similar troubles to learn how he can be restored to a life 
of health and usefulness. Therefore, we shall be glad 
to send you absolutely free the secret of how Mr. Stansell 
cured himself and ~ oe of others. Why suffer 
any longer. Write today 


THE STANSELL COMPANY 
Room 43, Stansell Bidg., 
120 LaSalle Avenue, 





Kenmore, N. Y. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Marriage Simplified 
Pennsylvania paper—Married by Squirt. 
Alderman O. H. P. Green united Primo 


Angelli and Mary Frank in marriage. 
Sent in by W. S. McKean, Volant. 








Try Listerine, Your Highness 


Alabama paper—With the exception of 
the Order of the Bath, the Prince of Wales 


holds all the British odors of knighthood. 
Sent in by Joseph C. McDaniel, Hartselle. 


“Going to the Dogs” 


North Carolina pa- 
per—(caption) — Ex- 
penses of the Re- 
publican presiden- 
tial campaign will 
be met on a strictly 
business basis this 
year, and here’s the 
evidence of it. J. 
R, Nutt, treasurer of 
the national commit- 
tee, is holding one 
of the receipts that 
will be sent to ev- 
ery contributor. 


Sent in by M. E. Paff, 
Winston-Salem. 


Part of the “Whispering Campaign” 
Washington paper—At Kansas City, for 
instance, the claim was openly made that 
Mr. Hoover had not been a lifelong Re- 
publican and out of his hand, bidding us 
adieu and handing us his ¢ompass, request- 
ing us to give it to his mother. 
Sent in by Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Dominic, Lynden. 
Spirit Message 


Colorado paper—Personal: Mack—I got 
divorce, then informed of your death; had 
hard pull. All well now. L. E. M. 

Sent In by W. E. Adair, Colorado Springs. 


How Old is Grandmother? 


Massachusetts paper—Mrs. Mary Stevens, 
whose 91st birthday was celebrated a few 
months ago, is dead at the home of her 
grandmother. 

Sent in by J. F. Nichols, Hillsboro, N. H. 


No Wonder “Tex” Lost 


Pennsylvania paper—Tex Rickard pre- 
dicts a crowd of 40,000 and a $250,000 gate. 
eats for 77,000 will be erected. 

Sent in by Edwin O. Johns, Pittsburgh. 


Proofreader Needed 

New Jersey paper—Working with the 
mare Mrs. Sarah Leigh and Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Garry, the only policewomen in the de- 
partment, Mrs. McGary, a recent appointee, 
plays the piano and is always on hand for 
the opening number, “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee.” 

Sent in by John J. Céoper, Paterson. 


Creates an Ill Wind 
California paper—The dying wish of Wil- 
liam A. Butler that his body be cremated 
and his ashes be scattered over the flower 
beds were fulfilled. 
tered today in Fremont park by his lifelong 


friend, Frederick Farmham. 
Sent in by Muriel H. Tucker, Los Angeles. 


They'll Need It 


Iowa paper—Mr. Orville Sliger of Aredale 
and Miss Lucille Knapp of Sheffield were 
married Monday at the Methodist parson- 
age, with Rev. J. E. Pritchard officiating, 
his sermon was “Wesley’s Advice on Fi- 
nance.” 


THE PATHFINDER 





THATS WHAT THEY ¢ 
AKRISS-KROSS STROPPER- 
IT GWES THE SLICKEST 
SHAVES EVER 

WVENTED 


JIMMIE, THIS THING WILL 
SELL! LET ME GORROW IT 
FOR THIS AFTERNOON 


fs 
“* 


* OCTOBER 6, 19°s 





1SHOULO HAVE KEPT 
KROSS STROPPER You tT AMD GONE INTO THE 
LOANED ME A YEAR KRISS-KROSS BUSINESS 
AGO -WAS THE START mv Ser 

OF A $15000 BUSINESS 


JIMMIE ,THAT KRISS~ 
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How I Started Making 
*5300 A Year 


With a Borrowed Kriss-Kross Stropper 


The True Story of a Man Who Found Himself Facing 
Failure and Then, By a Sudden Stroke of Luck, 
Discovered the Secret of Making Over $5300 a 


Year ! 


Don’t Fail to Read This Illuminating Article 


of Real Life Success! It Should Prove an Inspira- 
tion to Any Man Who Wants to Make More Money! 


By B. G. LOUGHREN 


200 the first week! 

month! And over $5300 cash profit in 
a year! When I sit down and look at those 
figures in my bank book, I can’t help mar- 
veling! I had been in the real 


$1000 in a single 


fore I got half-way through my demonst: 
tion. By 4:30 I had 9 orders—and the ne) 
morning I got 11 more . . And the e: 
of the week found me with exactly *2' 
cash profit in my pocket! 





estate business when sudden- 
ly the local “boom” collapsed. 
The immediate future looked 
gloomy, until one day when 
I dropped in to talk things 
over with a friend. 

When I sat down at his desk 
my eye fell on a little nickel- 
plated contrivance about half 
the size of my hand. 


New, Revolutionary 
Invention 

“What's this thing?” Iasked. 

“That’s one of those KRISS- 


KROSS razor stroppers,” said 
Jimmy. “You’ve read about it 





Astonis 


Why KRISS-KROSS 
Pays eee Such 
ing Profits 


KRISS-KROSS actually re- 
produces with mechanical pre- 


A $15,000 Business 


The money I made th: 
first week came easily enoug! 
—but after I got well starte 
it became easier and easie 
And then, before I knew i 
I found that I was actual! 
clearing as high as $1000 i 
a single month! 

Today I figure that I di 
a $15,000 gross business tha 
first year—with profit of ov: 
$5000. And it all came fro: 
getting started with the righ 
kind of a proposition. Su 
cess comes from giving th 





in the magazines. I’ve only 
been using it a month, but 
I’m getting the keenest shaves 
of my life, all from the same 
blade.” 

“I wish I could invent some- 
thing like that,” I said. “Pll 


cision the intricate diagonal 
stropping stroke of a master 
barber. Strops any make 
blade (except Durham Du- 
plex), giving the keenest cut- 
ting edge that steel can take! 
Just insert blade, turn the 
crank for 11 seconds and the 
trick is done! 


public what it wants and the 
surely have shown that the 
WANT KRISS-KROSS! Pe: 
sonally, I believe that it 
the greatest shaving inven 
tion of all time. | 


Mr.’ Loughren’s experience | 


His aches were scat-— 





bet the company that puts it 





out is coining money.’ 

“They are,” said Jimmy. “Furthermore, 
they only sell through agents—and those 
agents are making plenty, too! I sent for 
their proposition the other day just out 
of curiosity.” 

He handed me a letter with some sample 
order blanks attached. : 

“Jimmy,” I said at last, “this thing sure 
will SELL—and they certainly give their 
men a generous proposition! Let me bor- 
row your stropper this afternoon and see 
how many orders I can take!” 


Astonishing Profits 


_ That afternoon I got the surprise of my 
life. The first man I walked up to had read 
all about_ KRISS-KROSS in The Saturday 
Evening Post and said “Send me one” be- 


RK RISS KROSS 


STROPPER 


typical of the surprising su 

cesses of KRISS-KROSS rep! 

sentatives in all parts of the country. Pra 

tically every man finds himself making mon: 

faster and easier than he ever dreamed po- 
sible. Right now, due to our heavy Fall adve! 
tising program in Liberty, The Saturday Ev: 

ning Post, Collier’s, etc., there is room for mo! 
KRISS-KROSS representatives—to earn $30 4 
day and up. Find out about this opportunit 

today. No obligation. Just clip the coupo! 
and mail it at once! 


RHODES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of KRISS-KROSS 

Dept. P-443 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

SS es 2S STB Be ewe TZ eee eee ee 
RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. P-443, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me details of KRISS-KROSS Stropper 

with generous commission proposition you offer to rep- 

resentatives and agents, working full or spare time. 








